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CLERICALISM! 


by 
CHARLES TAYLOR 


THE aim of this paper is not to make a polemic against certain 
practices in the Church known under the collective title of 
‘clericalism’ nor to offer anything like a rigorous definition of this 
term. Something has already been done along this latter line by 
people eminently more qualified, especially by Fr Y-M. Congar.? 
But once a definition is given, we are still more or less at the beginning 
of our study. For clericalism was not simply a deviation in one 
corner of the Church’s life ; it affected and affects, directly or 
indirectly, the whole of that life and particularly all aspects of the 
- relation between the Church and the world. It is these more distant 
ramifications that I would like to trace out here. 

The first and most striking place in which clericalism is to be 
met with in a country like, say, England is in the liturgical life of 
the Church. In many churches the faithful are systematically 
excluded from any active or indeed conscious participation in the 
liturgy. In this reduction of the laity to passive bystanders where 
they should be active participants, we have what might be called 
the paradigm manifestation of clericalism. If clericalism is the 
emphasis on the hierarchical structure of the Church which causes 
to be hid from view its life as the community of the faithful, then 
the result is that we ‘see in the laity a simple accident, an appendix 
of the Church, at most necessary for its well-being’. In this way the 
laity come to be looked on as a ‘mass’ and not as a ‘people’, i.e. 
as amorphous, passive and anonymous. The prime result of clerical- 
ism is thus the dissolution of the laity as a people. And this is what 


1 For all that I say in this paper, I am very indebted to Fr Yves Congar, as well as 
to Fr Chenu and Fr de Lubac, and of course, to Emmanuel Mounier and the writers 
who have been influenced by him. Anyone familiar with these authors will find the 
themes in this paper very familiar. ; 

2 Jalons pour une Theologie du Laicat by Y-M. Congar (Paris, Unam Sanctam 1954). 
3 Op. cit., p. 74. 
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is strikingly evident at Sunday Mass. The laity, having no réle to 
fulfil in common, being rather les administres of the system, tend 
to fragment, each one dealing with the ‘Church’, i.e. the clergy, 
about his own private problems, sins or vocation. Sunday Mass 
often becomes a place where people assemble, paradoxically enough, 
for private devotion. 

But the manifestations of clericalism go beyond its ‘paradigm 
instance’, and it is these that I should like to explore in this article. 
When the laity are somehow dropped from view as a people and 
become a number of individual clients of the Church, then not 
only does the Church lose something in those functions for which 
the laity are not essential, it ceases entirely to be able to fulfil their 
rdle. Now the special réle of the laity is to provide, or more correctly 
to be, the link between the Church and the world. To the extent 
that it ceases to exist as a people, it ceases to be able to fulfil that 
role. Clericalism has therefore indirect but nevertheless very im- 
portant ramifications on the relation between the Church and the 
world. 

The dual existence of both Church and world, neither of which 
can or should absorb the other, poses the ever-recurring problem 
of ‘co-existence’. From a Christian standpoint, theocracy is un- 
acceptable: the Church cannot rule the world because the world 
does not yet obey God in the full sense in which it will at the 
Parousia. The Church needs from the world the material basis of 
its continued existence, and it has a right to demand this, but little 
more. But does this mean that in all other respects the state of the 
world is a matter of indifference to the Church? In a sense this is 
obviously so, in the sense that the Church needs nothing else, and 
hence is guaranteed no more than this. Is there another sense in 
which this is not true? Some hold that there is not, that the King- 
dom’s not being ‘of this world’ must be taken in this sense that it 
is to be rigorously and absolutely non-continuous with anything 
which is started here. Thus the Church may and should protest 
against the grosser injustices of man to man, but it should not 
demand anything else of the world beyond what is necessary to 
its existence. For the rest it should restrict itself to instructing the 
faithful, which instruction will no doubt have ramifications but 
Which does not reflect any concern with the world per se. 
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Against this there is the view that a Christian should not be 
indifferent to human development, that the growth in culture, 
civilization and productive potential is not devoid of significance 
for him. That the human nature which is to be redeemed and made 
the material of the temple has also a certain development to go 
through from its first primitive beginnings, a certain unfolding of 
its powers and potentialities, is evident and attested among other 
places by the famous passage of Genesis. What is in question is the 
continuity of the effort as it exists in history to make this develop- 
ment with its ultimate consummation in the Parousia. Now I do 
not see how all continuity can be denied it. Can we say that the 
human effort to increase control over nature, to raise living standards, 
to make the unity of the human race more real has no connection 
with God’s plan for mankind? If we do, what can we mean by grace 
completing nature, not destroying it? The point is well taken that 
the ‘natural’ development of man or of any part of creation is not 
enough, that moreover it is not even unequivocal, that it is as it 
' were criss-crossed with sin so that everything and every measure is 
two-sided, every advance forces some retreat, or at least makes it 
a pressing danger, and so on. But it is just a confusion to say that 
this entails that there is no striving in created things themselves 
towards that unity and completeness which can in the final analysis 
only be given by God. 

Now the connection of this question with clericalism is not hard 
to see. For the task of being with, if not in the forefront of this 
human development and thus of assuring both the presence of the 
Christian conscience in it and the ‘baptism’ of this effort by the 
Church falls to the laity. There is therefore a clear link between 
the view that this human development is devoid of significance 
and the view we have been calling clericalism, and also an important 
historical link between the dissolution of the laity as a people and 
the denigration of their task, of secular progress as a whole, a 
rejection of humanism. Before trying to trace in a little more detail 
the historical connection, I would like to examine more closely 
what clericalism means in this context. 

A church suffering from clericalism can fall into straight theo- 
eracy, if the historical conditions permit. But, as we have seen, 
this is so contrary to the genius of Christianity that it has rarely 
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been tried and then only half-heartedly. It has been recognized 
that when secular powers fail, Church leaders may have to take 
over, as was the case in the late Roman period, but they do not take 
over to run things by any other criteria than the secular powers 
would apply. Rule by ecclesiastics doesn’t amount to theocracy 
although it has other undesirable features. When one thinks of the 
long period when the Church held important posts of secular power 
it is surprising that the temptation to theocracy was not more in 
evidence. Even when, in response to the claims of the Emperors, 
some extreme Caesaro-Papist views were put forward, these, 
although confusing temporal and spiritual power, did not amount 
to a demand for a theocracy. But clericalism in the form which we 
are examining at the moment has some of the same results as 
theocracy while rejecting the theory of it. For the sense of the 
irrelevance of things secular which, we have seen, tends to accompany 
clericalism leads to a making light of human development and 
hence human freedom — a feature which has been so evident in the 
recent history of the Church and which accounts for the popular 
idea of clericalism as a state of affairs where the clergy have 
inordinate power and for the confusion among critics of the Church 
between clericalism and theocracy. 

We should therefore examine more closely the connection 
between theocracy and clericalism. The error behind theocracy is 
that of suppressing the distinction between the periods before and 
after the Parousia. Then there will be no divergence between the 
will of God and the behaviour of created beings. But this cannot 
be the case now. By no feat of engineering, social or mechanical, 
can it be made the case. To attempt nevertheless to make it the 
case by a kind of forced conformity is not only hopeless, it is also 
self-defeating. For in the course of trying to bend a recalcitrant 
nature to the will of God one crushes not only the evil in it but 
also that by which it is striving to reach perfection. Ivan Karamazov 
in the legend of the Grand Inquisitor makes a penetrating com- 
mentary on theocracy. It involves, as the Grand Inquisitor frankly 
admits, renouncing the original aim for which it was instituted. 
The Inquisitor sees that he has amended the plan of God, because, 
as he says, people were too unhappy with the freedom which was 
required to carry it out. The plan of God requires the full develop- 
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ment of human freedom so that men can accept God in freedom. 
Any tutelage must be at most temporary; as soon as it becomes 
permanent it destroys one of the prerequisites of success. 

Now clericalism, in the aspect now under review, does respect 
the dualism between Church and world, and doesn’t try to suppress 
it by force as does theocracy. But it, too, in a different way suspends 
the tension between human development and the will of God. 
For while it does not try to control this development, it looks on 
it as of no importance. All that the Church can ask of the world 
is that it leave it in peace and give it the wherewithal to 
carry on its job. But in framing its demands on the world to this 
end the Church does not have to take into account the needs of 
human development. It need brook no other claim. The necessary 
tension between the Church and the world has been suspended, 
or rather breaks out as a struggle for power between believers and 
non-believers, between two absolute claims. 

An example of this among many others chosen in the political 
_ sphere — we could just as easily find examples in the intellectual 
or cultural spheres: one of the ways in which the Church assured 
itself the necessary independence, among other places, in China 
and some countries of eastern Europe was by large scale ownership 
of land. Quite apart from the injustices that might have been com- 
mitted in the process, the fact is that land reform came to be desired 
by the vast majority of peasants and was moreover one of the 
preconditions not only of economic progress but of the independence 
of the peasants — in short something eminently desirable from the 
point of view of human well-being and human promotion. The 
fact that the land-reform in these countries was carried through by 
communist regimes, who have not only viciously persecuted the 
Church but have committed many other injustices, has unfortunately 
hidden from view the Church’s responsibility in all this. Anti- 
Catholic propaganda has a base because the Church was not 
concerned about the needs of human development; this concern 
was left to non-Christians who inevitably became anti-Christians. 
After saying to themselves, we need this for the Church, they never 
stopped to ask: does someone else need this for some other purpose, 
and if so, can we get along some other way? It is, of course, the 
job of an active laity to pose this second question should the clerics 
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fail to do so, but it is just a feature of clericalism that such a laity 
does not exist, and should it raise its head on an issue of this kind 
it would be smartly slapped down, at times even threatened with 
excommunication. 

But clerical intervention often leads to a kind of political non- 
intervention when the Church should not be silent. The Church, 
ie. in this context the hierarchy, should, of course, not intervene 
in the normal course of events in politics. The laity play their réle, 
but they do not do so as a united body, as the Church. Precisely 
because everything in the world has a certain ambiguity, there is a 
sense in which it is true to say that there is no Christian solution 
to most temporal problems. Some solutions are more just and thus 
should be accepted by Christians, some are flagrantly unjust and 
must be rejected; but over a great range we do not and cannot 
know finally until the last days, and perhaps there is after all nothing 
to choose. No good is unmixed with evil. This is what makes one 
initially suspicious of so-called Christian Democratic parties. These 
must in the nature of things be involved in the day-to-day struggles 
and manceuvrings of politics. But there is no Christian solution 
to a budget impasse or the structure of the state oil industry. There 
is the danger that the ‘Christian’ side of the programme become 
that of acting as the ‘secular arm’ of the Church, defending it from 
possible loss of its privileges. Now if this becomes the aim of a 
political party, then clericalism has triumphed, for one of the réles 
that should be filled by lay politicians is to determine whether the 
Church’s privileges are really defensible. Secondly, the lay politician 
must pursue all sorts of other secular aims, which, while not 
necessarily in conflict with the Church’s demands, may involve 
other alliances and other political formations. Thus the unhealthy 
situation arises that exists in Italy to-day, where a vast, hetero- 
geneous and thus thoroughly immobiliste party clutters up the 
political scene in return for the spoils of office assured by the 
millions of votes which can be gained by Church support. Any 
true political principle is thus undermined by a purely expedient 
alliance for power reminiscent of American political parties. The 
maintenance of this sprawling monster by the Vatican is a pure 
example of clericalism in that a political alliance is formed for the 
defence of the Church which blocks the solution of most of Italy’s 
temporal political problems. 
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_ To the extent that the Church is purely interested in defending 
its privileges, there is a danger that, however legitimate these are, 
it not only fail to turn its attention to secular wrongs which are so 
crying that they leave no doubt as to what position a Christian should 
adopt, but—even more scandalous—that it acquire via the 
‘secular arm’ which it has chosen to defend its privileges, a kind 
of vested interest in blocking any attempt to right these wrongs. 
We thus get the worst of both worlds: the Church indirectly under- 
writes in the minds of many voters the detailed policies of Christian 
Democracy, while not speaking out plainly on, e.g. the use of 
nuclear weapons, and actually opposing, e.g. the work of Danilo 
Dolci, thus giving a handle to its enemies and deepening the trench 
between itself and many of those temporal forces that are working 
for justice. It thus generates the kind of tragic situation which we 
have seen in the priest-worker question.* 

Clericalism tends to resemble theocracy therefore, not only in 
the slight importance which it gives and the slight respect which 
it pays to the temporal, but also in the fact that, precisely because 
of this slight respect, it sees no other rival claims in the field once 
the privileges of the Church are in question, and it therefore sets 
no limit to its right to interfere with the temporal in an indirect 
way via its ‘secular arm’. 

But there is still another respect in which clericalism resembles 
theocracy. We saw in connection with Dostoyevsky’s legend of 
the Grand Inquisitor that theocracy leads to a suppression of the 
eschatological orientation of Christianity. The Christian conception 
of history as a march towards the Parousia is no longer possible 
once all initiative has been taken from the ‘people of God’. The 
rules are simply laid down once and for all. Even if we were to 


4 The letter of Cardinal Pizzardo to Cardinal Feltin which, last year, called a final 

_halt to the priest-worker movement in France contains the following startling passage: 
‘The “priest at work” is not only thrown into a materialist atmosphere, harmful for 
his spiritual life and often dangerous for his chastity, he is also led, as it were, in 
spite of himself to think like his work-mates in trade union and social matters, and 
to take part in their demands: a most dangerous chain of causation which leads 
him rapidly to take part in the class war.’ What are we to think of a society where the 
milieu in which the majority make their living is so fraught with spiritual danger for 
the priests of the Church? Does this not imply a danger for the spiritual life of the 
whole Church which has identified itself so completely with this society ? In the 
fact that this last conclusion has never been drawn we can see the whole drama of 
the priest-worker tragedy. 
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conceive a theocracy with an eschatological orientation, such as, ta 
take a political analogy, Communism, the very fact that the initiative: 
of the ‘laity’ is suppressed in one generation tends to rigidify the 
‘clergy’ in the next, for the latter must be recruited from the former: 
Clericalism tends, too, to reduce the emphasis on a consciousness: 
of Christian history. For this one needs a highly developed sense of 
the Church as a community called to a collective vocation. In this: 
way one can be conscious not only of the sense in which our salvation 
is already won, but also of that in which we can contribute to it as: 
against just cashing in on it by minding our ‘p’s and q’s’. It is this 
latter aspect which clericalism tends to put in the shade. Thus the 
réle of the laity is seen as the negative one of not infringing a certain 
law. Some may do works of supererogation, but there is no sense 
that this is the normal vocation of the laity. Of course, if the laity 
are seen as a mass of individuals, then there is no sense in which 
active co-operation can be seen as the vocation of any but out- 
standing individuals, but this is just the mistake implicit in clerical- 
ism. Similarly, clericalism tends to give a purely negative sense to 
the period between the Ascension and the Parousia, ie. it tends 
to see it purely as the expression of God’s mercy — he could have 
drawn all things up at once but preferred not to so as to give us 
another chance. Of course there is an important truth here, that 
we are dependent on God’s mercy, but the interim can be seen in a 
positive light as well, for it is also enriching the final Temple withi 
all that man will have realized and offered to God during it. But 
to see this aspect one has to recognize that the temporal achievements 
of man can have some value in just this way, that human nature 
should be enriched so as to enrich man’s offering to God. But this, 
too, is what clericalism tends to put in the shade. These two emphases 
— that on our salvation already being achieved and that on the 
element of divine mercy in the interim — as one-sided emphases 
are linked directly by the clericalist view in its original form. This 
view exalts the respect in which the Church is a hierarchy spreading 
out from Pentecost to all corners of the earth at the expense of the 
respect in which it is the community of the faithful offering its 
life to God —a life in which the whole of Creation is more and 
more integrated. Thus it stresses that in the Church, which is hier- 
archical in the ordinary language sense, the necessary subordination 
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and discipline, but also the sense in which the Church as divinely 
instituted is already made. What is often forgotten is the respect in 
which the Church is a community where none is less necessary 
than any other, the sense in which the Church is made by its members 
and grows with them. Hence the laity are encouraged to take a 
passive réle, simply to ensure their participation in an already won 
salvation — at the limit this can become a kind of other-worldly 
egoism — and they are encouraged to see the period of interim as 
fundamentally devoid of positive sense. The only positive task that 
falls to the Church here — and I do not want to understress its 
importance — is that of spreading the Gospel. But in a clerical 
orientation this is seen as the priests’ job. There then grows up a 
division of labour: the layman saves himself, the priest saves others 
as well, this gives an extra retroactive justification to the greater 
respect and attention to be accorded to this aspect of the Church. 
(But clericalism can frustrate the missionary work as well if those 
new civilizations which are won to the Church are not seen as 
making any contribution whatever.) Hence for the laity the interim 
is seen as a time of waiting. 

It is a clerical orientation in the Church that can perhaps be 
seen as partly responsible for the loss of an eschatological orientation 
in so much teaching, preaching and devotion, and for the common 
conception of life as a sort of exam on which the performance of 
individuals is judged and in virtue of which they receive a reward. 
Very often even the Second Coming is shaded out and all sorts 
of weird ideas about heaven and hell are substituted. In short the 
state of affairs in the interim is taken as permanent. This kind of 
pessimism is inevitable once the sense of Christian history is lost 
as, we have seen, tends to occur under clericalism. And it is supple- 
mented by an ‘other-worldly’ conception of salvation made all 
the more acute by the denigration of the temporal implicit in clerical- 
ism and by its emphasis on the discontinuity between this world 
and the next, on the irrelevance of human initiative to salvation. 
To be more exact, the sense of Christian history is not so much 
lost as it undergoes a distortion. All that has to do with the 
‘recapitulation’ by man of what has been won by Christ is more 
or less lost from view, for this concerns most directly that respect 
in which the Church is the community of the faithful. What is 
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retained is the necessity for missionary activity, for this has to do 
most directly with the respect in which the Church is an apostolic 
hierarchy spreading the news outward in space and time from one 
starting point. But the missionary activity itself is endangered by 
this one-sidedness while the life of the Church tends to be made 
static, self preoccupied and other-worldly. 

One-sided emphases in the Church always feed on their opposites, 
and it is often a chicken-and-egg question which was responsible 
for setting off the circle of mutual repulsion. We are in very much 
this difficulty, it seems to me, with regard to the rise of clericalism. 
But if we do not mind picking up the story sometime after the 
beginning, it seems clear that much must be attributed to the 
movements in the later middle ages towards ‘representative govern- 
ment’ in the Church, e.g. the Conciliar movement, as well as to 
Gallicanism and pre-Reformation heresies. These all, in one way 
or another, called in question the hierarchical nature of the Church, 
or what is at base the same, the divine foundation of the visible 
Church. It was inevitable that polemical one-sided answers should 
be given to these attacks. But, of course, the traumatic event which 
drove the Church deep into closed defensive clericalism was the 
Reformation. The Reformers among other things split the two 
aspects of the Church finally and ultimately apart. The visible 
Church was made up of its members and was not hierarchical, 
but it did not necessarily coincide with the divinely founded Church 
which was invisible, and even, according to some Protestant theolo- 
gians, fleeting (some have a theory of the Church as an ‘event’ 
whenever a body of faithful assemble in the right spirit). 

Now it is clear that some of the confusion in many people’s 
minds which allowed these errors such a wide and rapid diffusion 
arose from an already existing clerical deviation. This is clear 
both from what the Reformers rejected and from what they accepted 
of the Catholicism of their day. Reformation ecclesiology was 
already based on a disjunction between the two aspects of the 
Church which it sundered, which existed in people’s minds partly 
as the result of clericalist practice, and one strand of its appeal. 
was undoubtedly that it gave a renewed positive vocation to lay! 
piety which many were seeking at the time (Brethren of the Com- - 
mon Life, etc.). But at the same time, the Reformers accepted, in 
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separating the human from the divine in the Church, that small 
respect for things secular that we have seen is a mark of clericalism. 
Thus, for instance, the encouraging of priests and nuns to marry 
was not really the unambiguous return to humanism which it is 
represented as by modern liberal protestants (e.g. the film Martin 
Luther); it was largely based on the idea that it didn’t matter because 
these things had no réle in the economy of salvation anyway, and 
this is hardly a humanist standpoint. Hence, too, the Reformation 
could lead right to the most rigid theocracies, as was, e.g. Geneva. 

But although itself in part a reaction to and continuation of 
clericalism, the Reformation led to a strengthening of it in the 
Catholic Church. The Jesuits have, not entirely deservedly, acquired 
the status of symbol of the worst elements of clericalism in the 
Counter-Reform church. The anti-humanism of the Jesuits was 
indeed very typical of the clericalist variety, and in it we can see 
both the deviation and the built-in resistances to deviation. For 
the Jesuits were, and are, great educators, but at the same time 
their attempt to do the ends of God with the means of man betrays 
a certain lack of respect for these means, a reduction of the tension 
between the claims of God and the claims of man which has given 
the term ‘Jesuit’ some of its ordinary language force. 

The great tragedy of Counter-Reform clericalism has of course 
been that most of the human development has grown outside and 
against the Church, which like the Reformation produced another 
vicious circle of repulsion. The Church has done more to condemn 
humanist doctrines, on quite correct theological grounds of course, 
than it has tried to understand why all major humanist doctrines 
of the modern era have been anti-Christian. By ‘humanist doctrine’ 
I mean some view of man which tries to show the scope and/or 
importance of human development towards greater well-being, 
freedom, unity, justice and so on. All these views have been anti- 
Christian for at least one main reason: that Christianity has seemed 
to their protagonists a doctrine preaching the impossibility of 
human betterment or its irrelevance. And on the other side, in the 
course of denouncing the unfounded faith in man without God, 
Christianity has often been presented by its defenders as just such 
a doctrine. The vicious circle is thus joined. Now that so many of 
these humanist doctrines have been discredited it is interesting to 
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note that people are not turning in great numbers to the Church. 
Those on the Christian side who wish to say ‘we told you so’ should 
hold their breath a little longer. They too were being told something 
which they were too deaf to hear. 

The point is that it is part of the genius of Christianity as a 
doctrine of the Incarnation to spawn a humanism. It is a common- 
place to point out how much all existing humanisms, not to speak 
of the actual developments — exploration, industrialization, etc. — 
which have made them possible, owe to Christianity. But it is not 
often seen that the obverse side of this is that the Church requires 
that there be a humanism or humanisms for it to flourish, in the 
same way and for the same reason that it requires that there be a 
healthy society. This may not be so for short periods where the 
Church is recruiting people away from the secular civilization in 
which they are set, as, e.g. in the early days, or as might occur 
again in communist countries. But sooner or later the Church 
will have rediscovered a modus vivendi, the revolution is over and 
people must settle down to ordinary life. But then the Church must, 
through its lay members, penetrate every segment of secular life, 
not as an act of planned policy but as water permeates porous rock. 
In this way, even though they will be full of nascent contradictions 
and constantly subject to review, like anything in the world, there 
will be a number of ways, of styles of life where one is fully man 
and fully a Christian at one end and the same time. Of course, as I 
have just said, there will be constant contradictions and constant 
need for revision, but there will be a starting point for new 
endeavours. 

Our problem to-day is that we lack a permeation of this kind 
into the environment and lives of millions of people. The easy 
transition between being a Christian and being a man virtually only 
exists for traditional societies and classes. For others there is greater 
and greater difficulty, culminating in what seems like flat contra- 
diction between the two sets of demands. This was the case of the 
French working class, or at least a substantial part of it, to which 
the priest-workers went. Here there was no means of accommodat- 
ing the secular hopes which played an important réle in the lives 
of the individual and the class. One has only to read the letters 
and documents of the priest-workers to see that they were tragically 
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torn between the demands of human solidarity, something of vital 
importance to the way of being a human being in this particular 
environment, and those of their priesthood. The Church has not 
yet found a way of being present in this world. It can of course 
never be of it but it cannot yet be in it. 

The problem of de-Christianization is not just one of numerical 
absence from Church, it also concerns the absence of the Church 
from whole milieux and hence a gap between secular and Christian 
life, into which the few individuals who try to straddle it are always 
in danger of falling. The absence of the Church from the life of 
society just as much conditions the absence of individuals from the 
Church as the reverse. And as we pointed out above, this is not 
only because of the millenial hopes which are implicit in many 
humanist doctrines. When Suhard delivered his famous Pastoral, 
it seemed as though those millenial hopes were going to sweep 
aside much of the old rotting structure of ‘Christian Europe’. But 
this has succeeded in surviving and the millenial hopes have given 
_ away to disillusionment and apathy. This has not brought about a 
return to the Church, and we can see at least one reason.for this. 
Absolute despair for man is not a basis for return to God. Many 
people have no hope of ever achieving more integration in their 
lives or greater meaning (by integration is meant the integration of 
different values and life-goals with each other and with the way 
one in fact lives; by meaning is meant the having of a life-goal 
which one can be convinced is worthy of the energy, devotion and 
courage that are inevitably called for in life). They or their fathers 
may have believed in the classless society or les lendemains qui 
chantent or whatever people expected after 1945 from the Labour 
Government or the United Nations or whatever. But these beliefs 
are dissipated, and yet to try to put across that there is such a 
state as, e.g. sainthood, which is higher integration and greater 
meaning, in short which is really a fit object of all the generosity 
of spirit which has been given to the old goals (not that these were 
not also, in their way, fit goals) is often to be greeted with an in- 
credulity and a sense of distance and inappropriateness which 
can make one doubt one’s own sanity. It comes perhaps to this, 
that many people cannot see in their lives and in their own con- 
sciousness of their lives any evidence for believing that a being 
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with the same nature was ever also God, and that they can become 
like him, insofar as they share the same nature. But incredulity 
at the idea of a God-man and the connected idea of sainthood is 
the intellectual concomitant of that absence of the Church from 
so much of secular life. For many who hold a confident humanism 
Christianity is an enemy; for many who are disillusioned it is an 
incomprehensible relic of a past age. It is in this sense that our 
society is justly described as post-Christian. 

The Church therefore requires that there be a humanism, a 
conception of human life that allows for the possibility of the 
Incarnation if its missionary effort is to penetrate modern society 
and reach the millions that are now outside the Church. This is 
of course not only a task of intellectuals; it is perhaps above all 
that of people who can bridge the gap with their lives. The twentieth 
century is becoming and should become the era of such trail blazers. 
But this effort requires a laity which is conscious of its réle, and it _ 
is here that clericalism is a negative force on two levels: by the 
low importance which it puts on things secular, it hides from view 
the gap which must be filled; and by holding the laity in tutelage it 
unfits those who must in the end carry through this work. 

I have tried to explore some of the wider ramifications of clerical- 
ism not only in the life of the Church but in the closely related 
area of the link bétween the Church and the world. I hope I have 
succeeded in making the case that more is involved than simply 
the power of priests or bishops. Indeed these may not even be 
involved at all. What is in question is a one-sided view of the Church 
and its rdle. What is in question, therefore, is not a claim of the 
laity against the clergy. This is a secondary question. What is 
needed is a renewed emphasis on the vision of the Church as a 
single community made up of men both priest and lay. This is 
after all what is eternal in the Church. Paradoxically enough, 
clericalism is a problem much wider than that of mere ‘priestly 
power’. 
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ALMosT exactly five hundred years were to pass from the death of 
St Benedict to the introduction of his Rule into Denmark. As this 
period represents, in length of time, somewhat more than from the 
discovery of America by Columbus, or a century more than from 
the beginnings of the Protestant Reformation until the present day, 
it is most important, briefly, to examine the changes that Western 
monasticism were to undergo during this time. 

The monastic life, as laid down by St Benedict in the Rule, was 
_ to be one of prayer, study, and labour, the Opus Dei, the Lectio 
Divina, and the Opus Manuum. The gradual disappearance of the 
latter was occasioned by the many gifts of land to the monasteries. 
From tilling the soil with their own hands, the monks became 
great landowners, owning vast estates and employing large numbers 
of men. At the same time monks, in ever increasing numbers, 
entered orders, and henceforward the stress in monastic life was 
to be on prayer — more hours were spent in church and the chant 
and ceremonial accompanying the Divine Office underwent an 
important development, culminating in the Cluniac reform — and 
on study —in the pursuit of learning the monks were to have a 
virtual monopoly for some centuries. Thus the monastery, from 
being ‘the home of a spiritual family whose life and work begins 
and ends in the family circle’! to which men had withdrawn from 
the civilized world to lead a solitary communal life in the service 
of God, became a centre of religion and learning on whose resources 
both Church and State drew for leadership and guidance in almost 
all aspects of medieval life. That the monks should have influenced 
the course of events outside the walls of their monasteries as they 
did had not been envisaged by their founder, and an excess of this 
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influence, when exemplified as a display of worldly wealth and 
power, was certainly alien to the simple ideal of the Rule; yet, it 
is owing to this change that Western civilization owes its debt of 
gratitude to Benedictine monachism, and that it is, in a very real 
sense, possible to speak of the “Benedictine centuries’. 

England was one of the first countries to enjoy the benefits of 
this influence and, in turn, to be responsible for sharing these with 
other peoples. Only seventy years after the death of Augustine, 
English missionary monks, mainly from Northumbria, crossed 
the Channel to spread Christianity in those lands from which their 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors had come to England. Their missionary 
activity was characterized by the foundation of monasteries, by 
the episcopal consecration of their leaders, and by the organization of 
regional churches. With this enterprise we associate the names of 
Willibrord, who, after the pioneering work of other Northumbrian 
monks, Wilfrid and Egbert and their companions, was invested 
with the pallium by the pope in 695 and given the charge of organiz- 
ing the Church in the whole Frisian nation, and of Boniface, who 
went farther afield and preached among the German peoples and, 
with the help of numerous English companions, organized the 
Church in Thuringia and Hesse and, after being made an archbishop 
in 732, was also authorized to undertake a revival of Church 
government in Bavaria. In his work Boniface contributed greatly 
to the extension of papal authority not only over Germany but 
also over the Frankish kingdom. The last phase of the English 
missions of this period is that connected with the Northumbrian 
monk, Willehad, and his conversion of the heathen tribes of Frisia. 
Setting out c. 770 he was sent by Charlemagne in 780 to preach 
among the Old Saxons in the district between the Elbe and the 
Weser. In 787 he was consecrated and he made Bremen his seat. 
Willehad also sent his missionaries out beyond the Elbe into 
Ditmarsh, just south of the Danish kingdom in the district which 
is now known as Schleswig-Holstein, and it is more than likely 
that they also encountered Danish heathens here. 

Although the English monks were not to penetrate into the 
Danish kingdom, it was they who through their work of founding 
monasteries and establishing Christianity in western and central 
Germany laid the foundation without which the Danish mission 
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could not have been undertaken by Ansgar only a generation after 
the death of Boniface. In 826 Ansgar set out from the abbey of 
Corvey in Thuringia, which had only been founded four years 
previously. He preached in Denmark and Sweden until his death 
in 865 when his work was continued by his disciple, Rimbert. The 
obstacles must have been many and great as the mission was 
suspended after the death of Rimbert and was not resumed until 
after the defeat in 934 of the Danish King, Gorm, by Henry I of 
Germany. This was done by another monk of Corvey, Unni, 
archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen, who succeeded in converting the 
king’s son Harold Bluetooth ‘who conquered Denmark and Norway 
and christianized the Danes’, and through his work the three sees 
of Schleswig, Ribe and Aarhus were founded. In this way Denmark 
Owes its conversion to Benedictine monks, and yet, in marked 
contrast to England, two centuries were to pass from the beginning 
of Ansgar’s mission to the foundation of the first monastic house 
in Denmark. 

There is a great deal of uncertainty about the origins and diffusion 
of monasticism in Denmark, both as regards the dates of the earliest 
foundations and the people responsible for them. Tradition has it, 
according to the Danish chronicler Saxo, that a number of monastic 
houses owed their foundation to Canute (1014-35), in which case 
it would seem likely that Englishmen were once again to play an 
important part in foreign missionary activities, this time in the 
Danish kingdom itself. One of the achievements of the work of 
Dunstan, Oswald and Aethelwold, under whom the monastic 
order received a new lease of life in England, was that the apostolic 
tradition of Boniface was resumed, this time in the Scandinavian 
countries, in the period immediately preceding Canute. Thus 
around the time of the baptism of Olaf of Sweden c. 1000, an English 
mission under the leadership of bishop Sigurd set out to work in 
this country, and their work was carried on and extended farther 
South under the Cluniac monk, David, who became the apostle 
of Vastmanland and to whom the creation of the see of Vasteras is 
attributed, and a large number of English monks, under at least 
four bishops, also went to Norway. That Canute, after his conquest 
of England, should have used his influence with the abbots of the 
larger abbeys, who were responsible for the Scandinavian missions, 
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and diverted their efforts to his native country, up till now neglected 
by English missionaries, only seems natural. A large number of 
monks did in fact go to Denmark, many of them of Danish blood. 
At least one bishop was consecrated by Aethelnoth of Canterbury 
for Denmark and, according to Adam of Bremen, episcopos ab 
Anglia multos adduxit in Daniam. It would appear that English 
influence in Denmark became considerable during this period as 
it met with the disapproval of the archbishop of Hamburg, under 
whose ecclesiastical jurisdiction the Danish kingdom had tradition- 
ally come. However, the bishops referred to were Reginbert of 
Odense, Gerbrand of Roskilde, and Bernard of Lund and, to judge 
from their names, it seems unlikely that these were Englishmen. 
Of further interest in determining the question of whether Canute 
was responsible for the first monastic foundations in Denmark is 
to examine his relations with the monastic order in his other 
territories. Although his reign was not one of the most glorious 
in the monastic history of England, coming as it did between the 
revival of Dunstan and the Norman Plantation, Canute was a keen 
benefactor of the monasteries — a number of the more important 
houses enjoyed his patronage —he was a friend of archbishop 
Aethelnoth, a monk, and carried on the Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
appointing monk-bishops, and two monasteries owed their founda- 
tion to him, St Benet’s of Holme, founded 1o19, from which monks 
were brought by Canute the following year to lay the foundation 
of one of the greatest and wealthiest medieval houses, Bury St 
Edmund’s. The first Norwegian monastery, on the small island of 
Holm off the coast near Nidaros (Trondheim), also owed its origin 
to Canute in 1028. It would therefore seem likely that we could 
look to this period for the first Danish foundations and see English 
monks undertaking this new pioneering venture, and yet there is 
nothing concrete to support us in this view. Even if we can therefore 
not ascribe the origin of monasticism in Denmark to Canute 
himself, there is no doubt that he was, indirectly, through his 
introduction of foreign clergy, responsible for the first black monk 
houses in his Danish kingdom. 

As has been said, very little is known of this aspect of Danish 
history, but monasticism was probably introduced into Denmark 
along the same path as Ansgar and the early missionaries had 
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walked, and that those churchmen who had come from lands south 
of the Danish border, and not Englishmen, were to take the initiative 
in founding the first monasteries. St Michael’s, Schleswig, a Cluniac 
double monastery, was probably founded by one of the bishops 
introduced into Denmark by Canute, the German bishop Rudolf 
(c. 1026 —c. 1050). It seems only natural that the first Danish 
foundation should have been situated in this part of Denmark, 
which had first been converted to Christianity and which was closest 
to the rest of the Christian world, in the oldest and only properly 
organized see in the kingdom. The second monastic foundation 
was probably that of another Cluniac house, All Saints’, Lund, 
which is in the Swedish province of Skaane which was then part 
of Denmark and which in 1104 became the primatial see of the 
kingdom, the seat of the only archbishop. Although there is no 
mention of All Saints’ until 1136, it was probably founded around 
1089 when Asser succeeded as bishop of Lund. There were already 
monks in Lund before this, connected with the cathedral of St 
. Laurence where they probably formed the chapter. 

For the greatest English contribution to Danish monasticism 
and, together with the Cistercian foundations in Norway, the last 
considerable event in the long history of English influence in the 
Scandinavian countries, we must turn to the West country to the 
abbey of Evesham, one of the finest and most influential monastic 
establishments in England, situated in the fruitful valley which 
Leland calls the granary of Worcestershire. This house had long 
had friendly relations with Denmark and one of its abbots, Ailward, 
later bishop of London, was a blood relation of Canute, who was 
among the benefactors of the abbey. The period immediately succeed- 
ing the Conquest was indeed a golden era for Evesham. In the abbacy 
of Egilwin, the last abbot of the Saxon line, who was a friend of 
‘the Conquerer, a group of three monks left Evesham, in 1073-74, 
_and were to be responsible for what was later recognized as being 
the great Northern monastic revival. They restored the Anglo- 
Saxon monasteries of Northumbria which had been rendered 
desolate by the Danes, Wearmouth and Jarrow, Whitby and 
Lastingham, from which sprang the great abbey of St Mary’s, 
York, with which Evesham retained the closest relationship through- 
out the middle ages. 
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Odense, the capital of the island of Funen, is reputed to have 
had an earlier connection with St Alban’s, whose abbot at the 
time of the conquest, Fritheric, was a relative of Canute, and the 
main church in this city was dedicated to St Alban. It was in this 
church that the martyred body of the holy king, Canute, was laid 
to rest, but in 1095, having been canonized, his remains were 
transferred to the new cathedral nearby, which had been started 
by him and was now being completed by his brother, King Eric 
the Good. When the king planned to found a monastery in 
connection with this church, so that the monks might act as the 
custodians of this the holiest shrine in the kingdom, he turned, 
at the instance of the bishop, Hubald, himself a monk and an 
Englishman, to Evesham. This was during the rule of Robert, a 
Norman monk of Jumiéges, who met this request for help favour- 
ably and sent a community of twelve monks to Odense, at a time 
when Evesham numbered sixty-seven monks. The enterprise seems 
to have had the approval of Rufus, and the monks probably reached 
Odense in 1096 to found the monastery which was to have the 
greatest influence in subsequent Danish foundations. The monastery, 
dedicated to St Canute and St Alban, continued to recognize the 
jurisdiction of its parent-house in England over it, and remained 
for a long time a priory dependent on Evesham. Thus, after a period 
of decline, Odense’ was to turn to Evesham again for help in 1174, 
when a new prior, William, was elected at the mother-house and 
sent to Denmark to undertake a revival of monastic life. At about 
this time the close relationship which existed between Evesham 
and Odense was further strengthened by an agreement made by 
the two houses and drawn up in articles of union. This movement 
of a closer co-operation between monasteries, whereby the monks 
of one house obtained the privileges of full membership — the 
right of entry into choir, cloister and chapter — of the other houses 
of the union, had become extremely popular in England in the 
second half of the twelfth century. This tie was not only to bind 
Odense and Evesham together, but also Odense and St Mary’s, 
York, in the same way as Evesham was joined to St Mary’s, York. 

The considerable measure of uncertainty that is encountered in 
Danish monastic history makes it impossible for us to establish 
the influence of the Odense monks in later foundations beyond 
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doubt, but there is reason to think that up to six or seven houses, 
out of a total of thirteen houses for men and two double monasteries, 
were to owe their origin to Odense, and of these St Benedict’s in 
Ringsted was to become the most important. Until recently the 
origin of Ringsted has been attributed to the bishop of Roskilde, 
Svend Norman (1076-88). We are told that he built a monasterium. 
This could mean no more than the fact that he built a church, and 
can at the most mean that he introduced a body of canons living a 
common quasi-monastic life in the service of the Church. There 
appears to have been a new foundation in 1135 when, in a deed of 
gift from the king, we hear of a community living according to a 
rule — congregatio fratrum regulariter viventium— but there is 
no reason to suppose that the rule was that of St Benedict, and we 
may conclude that the community had become one of regular 
canons. Thus the Benedictine foundation here was to be little more 
than the introduction of the Rule to an already existing community. 
This must have happened in 1146 when John, a monk of Odense, 
_ became the prior, and its connection with Odense is confirmed in 
the deed of gift granted by king Valdemar, which also bears the 
seals of the bishop of Odense, the abbot and the prior. The fact 
that Ringsted remained a priory is a further indication of its 
dependence on Odense. One other monastery was later to be 
founded from Ringsted, Halsted, on the island of Lolland. The 
parish church there was given to Ringsted by the king in 1177, but 
monks were not sent to Halsted until the thirteenth century and the 
monastery was probably little more than a cell of Ringsted. 

Of the other monasteries which may have owed their existence 
to Odense three were later to become Cistercian: Venge, which was 
founded at the beginning of the twelfth century and handed to the 
Cistercians in 1165, Sordé, which was founded c. 1142 and whose 
first prior had previously been prior of Odense, and became a 
Cistercian abbey in 1162, and Esrom, which, although it is not 
absolutely certain that it was ever a black monk house, was possibly 
founded c. 1148 but became Cistercian only five years later. As 
none of these were in existence as black monk houses for more 
than a few years they are of little significance as such, but the last 
two were to play an important part as Cistercian abbeys. The 
strongest reason for thinking that Glenstrup in Jutland was founded 
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from Odense is the very strong Anglo-Norman influence in the 
architecture of the church which, like the church at Venge, features 
the typical zigzag ornament, which is completely alien to the 
rather primitive Romanesque style used in Danish church archi- 
tecture in this period. It is first mentioned c. 1250 but was probably 
founded already in the first half of the twelfth century. Glenstrup 
is of further interest as, after a long period of decline, it was handed 
over to the Carthusians in 1428, and thus became the first and only 
charterhouse in Denmark. However, owing to the climate, the 
Carthusians only stayed a few years and Glenstrup became a 
Bridgettine house. The last monastery which may possibly have. 
been founded from Odense was that at Naestved in 1135. This 
was a small house and of little distinction, but c. 1200 the monks 
moved just outside the town and established Skovkloster, 
which had a distinguished monastic school attached to it. The 
school survived the Reformation, when it was secularized, and is 
today one of the few and certainly the best-known public schools 
in Denmark. The result has been that at Skovkloster, now called 
Herlufsholm, the monastic buildings have remained fairly complete 
and in a good state of repair, the only other case of this in Denmark 
being that of Odense. 

To complete the picture of Danish black monk houses there 
are only five more foundations to mention, and this will serve to 
emphasize the leading part that Odense played in this phase of 
history. The only double monastery of which we can be certain, 
other than the ancient one in Schleswig, was that of Seem near the 
cathedral city of Ribe in South Jutland. The Schleswig monks 
moved to the Cistercian abbey of Guldholm in 1192, and Seem 
also ceased to be a double monastery when the nuns moved to 
Ribe. In 1170 Seem also became Cistercian, and later the monks 
moved to Légum. There were two other houses which may possibly 
also have been double monasteries originally, Essenbaek, founded 
c. 1130, and Voer, founded around the middle of the twelfth century. 
These were probably daughter-houses of Schleswig, and both 
belonged to the Cluniac observance. The only two other houses 
that remain, Vejerslev and Kalvé, were both, like Essenbaek and 
Voer, in the diocese of Aarhus, but neither of these were of any 
size or importance. They only receive one mention each, Kalvé in 
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1169 when we hear that the monastery only numbered two monks 
and that it was handed to the Cistercians of Venge. 

In addition to the thirteen black monk houses and the two double 
monasteries mentioned, there were also seventeen Benedictine 
nunneries in medieval Denmark. As has been mentioned some of 
them may have had their origin in double houses, whilst others 
were very closely connected with certain monasteries, to which 
they probably owed their foundation and under whose direction 
they remained. In this way there was a nunnery in Odense, and it 
is also possible that the Odense monks were responsible for the 
nunnery at Aalborg in Jutland. 

Within fifty years of the foundation of Citeaux in 1098 Denmark 
was to enjoy the benefits of the meteoric growth of the new Cistercian 
order, whereby several hundred abbeys were founded throughout 
Christendom within a few decades, and in all eleven abbeys were 
founded in Denmark. The most important of these were Herrevad 
in the southern part of Sweden, which was also the first foundation, 
Esrom, Sor6, L6gum (Locus Dei), and Om (Cara Insula). Of these 
six were earlier black monk foundations, which in the second half 
of the twelfth century were taken over by the white monks. However, 
unlike Norway, where English monks founded the Cistercian 
abbey of Lysekloster (from Fountains in 1146) and Hovedé 
(from Kirkstead in 1147), the first Cistercians did not come to 
Denmark through England but direct from Burgundy, Citeaux and 
Clairvaux being the mother-houses of the earliest foundations, 
and English influence was therefore limited to the immense general 
contribution of an Englishman, Stephen Harding, who, through 
his Carta Caritatis, set up the constitutional machinery of the order, 
which was not only to form the basis of the uniform government 
of all Cistercian houses under Citeaux, providing for general 
chapters and visitations, but was also greatly to affect the con- 
stitutions of almost all subsequent religious orders of the West. 
The greatest patrons of the new order in Denmark were the arch- 
bishop of Lund, Eskild, and bishop Absalon, who took the initiative 
in introducing the white monks to Denmark. Eskild was a close 
friend of Bernard and had visited him four times at Clairvaux, 
where he himself became a monk after he had resigned from the 
see of Lund. 
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Although there were many more monastic foundations in 
Denmark than in Norway or Sweden, which only had a few each, 
the number of monasteries is still modest when compared with 
England. Allowance for the considerable difference between the 
two countries in size must of course be made, and yet Denmark 
only had fifteen black monk houses and eleven white monk houses, 
and as six of these were earlier black monk foundations there were 
only a total of twenty different foundations as compared with over 
two hundred black monk houses and nearly a hundred white monk 
houses, totalling about three hundred foundations, in England. 
These include not only the independent houses, but also dependent 
priories and alien houses — dependencies of Norman monasteries 
— which varied in size from the largest houses, such as Canterbury 
and Gloucester, down to the smallest cells with only a few monks, 
but all these houses must be included when comparing the number 
of foundations in England and Denmark, where a number of the 
monasteries were also mere cells. 

The difference between the monasteries in the two countries may 
further be seen in the sizes of the individual houses. The number of 
monks in the more important Danish monasteries probably ranged 
from twenty to forty as compared with fifty to a hundred and fifty 
in England, and whereas no more than seven or eight monks would 
hold offices of administration and responsibility in the larger Danish 
monasteries, there might be anything up to twenty-five officers in 
the greater English abbeys. This difference is confirmed by a com- 
parative study of the sizes of monastic buildings. Whereas most 
of the Danish black monk churches are only 100 feet in length, a 
few of the more important monasteries had larger churches, like 
Odense and Skovkloster, both about 180 feet, but Ringsted, which 
is 220 feet long and has a large choir, side chapels and aisles, is the 
only Danish black monk church which fully corresponds to the 
ideal of monastic architecture in other countries. This may be 
compared in size with a medium-sized English abbey church like 
Sherborne (250 ft) or Muchelney (200 ft), whereas the larger abbey 
churches are from 330-500 feet long. On the whole the Cistercian 
abbey churches in Denmark were larger, Esrom and Soré measuring 
230 feet, and the difference here is much smaller — Tintern and 
Dore measure 250 feet and the largest, Fountains, 380 feet in length. 
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The influence of the English Church on the history of the 
Scandinavian countries, which is reflected in the earliest institutions 
there — modelled almost exactly on those of England — and whose 
greatest contribution in Denmark was the monastic family of 
Odense, is further manifested by the presence in Denmark of the 
peculiarly English system of cathedral monasteries. These had 
existed in the Northumbrian church, and in 964 Ethelwold founded 
the monastic chapter at Winchester, and soon afterwards Oswald 
followed his example at Worcester. By 1066 Canterbury and Sher- 
borne had been formed, shortly afterwards two more were added, 
Rochester and Durham, and within fifty years of the conquest 
their number had risen to nine. These formed the example upon 
which the system was extended to Denmark. As has been seen, 
monks had very early served at the cathedral of Lund and may 
have constituted the chapter there. However, more is known about 
Odense, where the monks formed the full capitular body, with all 
its rights and duties. Thus in 1139 the Odense monks were granted 
the right of electing a new bishop by archbishop Eskild, and in 
1255 the prior was invested with the rank of an abbot by the pope. 
However, as Odense remained a priory throughout the middle 
ages, he did not in actual fact become an abbot, but as the effective 
head of a cathedral monastery he was granted some of the privileges 
of an abbot, among which was the right to wear a mitre. In this 
way the English example, whereby a number of the cathedral 
priors had certain abbatial privileges bestowed on them, was also 
followed. Furthermore, an Augustinian bishop and community 
were established at the cathedral of Viborg, forming a parallel to 
the tenth English cathedral monastery established at Carlisle in 
1133 by the introduction of the Augustinians there, and the chapter 
of the poor see of Bérglum in North Jutland was formed by Pre- 
monstratensian canons, for which there was no parallel in England. 

The revival of the monastic ideal which has been developing 
rapidly during this century and is reaching such proportions as to 
be referred to as a ‘Second Spring’, has not as yet been extended 
to Denmark, but it is to be hoped that Denmark may also soon 
enjoy the fruits of this revival and that, in the pioneering tradition 
of the early centuries of monasticism in the Scandinavian countries, 
English monks may, once again, have the privilege of taking part 
in this venture. 
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THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY AND THE 
FRAMEWORK OF SECULAR DISCIPLINES? 


by 
R. A. MARKUS 


IN our own day — as in any period of intellectual upheaval and of 
shifting horizons — it is not easy for a theologian to escape making 
some attempt to give an account, at least to himself, of what theo- 
logical thinking is. Few theologians have ever made this attempt 
in a more serious and sustained way than Karl Barth; none, perhaps, 
since the thirteenth century. Then, as now, accepted views 
were being called into question, and basic assumptions about the 
structure of the whole field of knowledge were in the course of 
revision. The case was different for the earliest Christian theologians: 
except for the novelty of their faith, the intellectual background 
which they shared with their contemporaries was comparatively 
stable, the established structure of intellectual disciplines outlined 
with monotonous unanimity in every philosophical compendium. 
I want to consider in this paper, first, the framework within which 
theology was related to the other disciplines, during the centuries 
of the first encounter of Christianity with the culture of classical 
antiquity and, then, to seek to draw some general conclusions 
about the relation of theology to other intellectual disciplines, 
philosophy in particular, in line with what seems to me the dominant 
trend of patristic thought on this question. 

Patristic writers in general had almost as little interest as we 
have nowadays in that most distinctively scholastic pursuit, the 
classification of disciplines. Nonetheless, they generally shared 
current assumptions about the manner in which the contents of 
knowledge and intellectual activity were to be articulated. Some- 
times these schemes are explicitly mentioned and on occasion 


* A paper read at the Conference of the Society for the Study of Theology, April 1959. 
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their applicability to the work of the Christian theologian is 
discussed. 

From Hellenistic times onwards the well-known tri-partite 
division of philosophy appears to have been almost universally 
accepted as the basis for the organization of the philosophical 
disciplines. In its simplest form the scheme divided philosophy into 
logic, ethics and physics. In this form it probably went back to 
Plato’s early disciples, Xenocrates and Heraclides. I shall henceforth 
refer to it simply as the ‘tri-partite’ scheme. It was adopted by the 
Stoics, and later by neo-Platonic and a good many Christian 
writers. With only minor variations of terminology and of sub- 
division this scheme appears to have been the standard architectonic 
structure from Hellenistic times to Boethius, and with the exception 
of writers under his influence, extending well into the Middle Ages. 
The Aristotelian scheme — of which Boethius was the outstanding 
Christian advocate before the thirteenth century — differed from 
the tri-partite scheme in important respects. On occasion the two 

schemes were conflated or confused. Except, however, for being 
responsible for minor variations in the terminology of the tri- 
partite scheme, and for occasional re-shuffling of some of the sub- 
divisions of the three main divisions, the Aristotelian scheme did 
not establish itself as the currency of the philosophical manuals as 
the tri-partite scheme had established itself. It was this tri-partite 
scheme that supplied Christian writers—as their pagan con- 
temporaries — with the architectonic framework of their thinking. 
Where did theology fit into this scheme? 

Discourse about the gods had not, of course, been the prerogative 
of philosophers originally. Indeed it was the work primarily of the 
poets — Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus — that Plato and Aristotle had 
in mind when speaking of theologia.* The poets might agree with 
the philosophers on occasion, even with the physikoi of Ionia, but 
more usually they didn’t; and their agreement, when they did agree, 
was worthy of note. Plato, and even more Aristotle, were caught 
up in the conflict between the theologia of the poets and the rational 
approach of philosophy. In Aristotle’s work philosophia theologike 
definitively enters the scope of philosophic discipline. This entry 


2.9. Plato, Rep. 379a; Aristotle, Meteora I., 353434. 
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of theology into the field of philosophy results in a kind of bifurca- 
tion of theology: side by side with the philosophical theology, the 
old, mythical stories of the gods continue to be told, and this kind 
of theology has now to be distinguished from the learned theology 
of the philosophers. The final outcome of this development is the 
threefold distinction preserved in the pages of Varro between the 
‘mythical’ theology of the poets, the ‘political’ theology of the 
civic cults, and the ‘natural’ theology of the philosophers. Myth 
could be reduced to philosophy by adroit use of allegory; and — 
although one could pretend that the myths contained hidden 
philosophy and find ways of eliciting this philosophy from them — 
it is only the theologia naturalis or physike that enters the scope of 
philosophical discipline. When it does so enter, both the tri-partite 
and the Aristotelian architectonic schemes have a place for it; but 
it is the former which concerns us here. 

In the tri-partite scheme, theologia was simply part of philosophia 
physike — sometimes distinguished within this as a subdivision, 
as for instance by Cleanthes and by Julian the Apostate (to cite 
an early and a late example), sometimes without any special sub- 
division to itself, or any distinguishing title. In this, the tri-partite 
scheme was a clear expression of Stoic thinking, and it is no 
coincidence that it was Stoicism— the philosophical koine of 
Hellenistic times, as Reitzenstein has called it, that was the most 
important single influence in getting this scheme widely established. 
For the thoroughgoing Stoic, theology was, or at least tended to be, 
identical with the study of nature. The coherent, necessary and 
rational system of the kosmos tends to become identified with divinity, 
and the study devoted toit, philosophia physike, with theologia. This is, 
of course, an extreme statement of stoic pantheism in its pure form. 
More usually, however, we meet it in a more or less significantly 
modified form, as for instance, in the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise 
Peri Kosmou. This work, written under the influence of Stoic as 
well as Aristotelian inspiration, places God very definitely above 
the Kosmos, and regards him as in some manner distinct from it. 
But even here, it is the order of the rational cosmos that serves as 
the sole origin for thinking about God: theologomen peri touton 
sumpanton (391 b). In any case, even when philosophia physike is 
not simply identical with philosophia theologike, the latter is at any 
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rate part of the former. The study of theologia arises from that of 
the cosmos if it is not in fact identical with this. 

This almost unquestioned architectonic scheme current from 
Hellenistic times onwards was thus heavily weighted in favour of 
identifying theology with cosmology. Even when, by virtue of 
subdivision, it allowed for their separation, and even when individual 
thinkers availed themselves of this latitude, it still necessarily 
treated theology as an adjunct of cosmology. Now so long as one 
is within the world of philosophical ‘theology’, of speculation 
about God based on whatever empirical knowledge is alleged to 
be relevant, this situation raises no problems. But with the bursting 
in on this scene of God’s revelation prepared in the history of his 
dealing with his chosen people and consummated in Christ, the 
situation is quite different. Clearly, any theology which can hence- 
forth claim to have anything to do with the Biblical revelation 
must sever its links with cosmology. How then will such a theology 
be related to the threefold philosophical disciplines, and what, in 
particular, will be its relation to philosophia theologike? 

In principle this question could be answered in one of three ways. 
The first would consist in simply rejecting the tri-partite scheme — 
probably together with the whole of its Greek philosophical back- 
ground — as irrelevant to the task of the Christian theologian. 
This was a perfectly feasible solution which could lead to a Biblical 
theology, for instance, like Irenaeus’s, in which philosophical 
concepts and procedures played very little part. I shall not discuss 
this solution here, since the problem with which this paper is con- 
cerned is precisely to study the consequences of accepting this 
framework within a theological procedure which sets out deliber- 
ately to utilise philosophical equipment in the service of elucidating 
and articulating the content of revelation. The second possibility 
would consist in expanding the tri-partite scheme by adding to it a 
further division, in such a way as to accommodate a radically new 
discipline. This is what Hal Koch suggests* Origen did in preferring 
a fourfold scheme, in which the ‘theological’ division of philosophy 
was distinguished from the ‘natural’, and interpreted as reflection 
about God based on the Bible. Now such a procedure would have 


3 Pronoia und Paideusis, p. 248. 
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important consequences, at least if the implications of the archi- 
tectonic scheme are taken seriously. I am very doubtful, however, 
that Hal Koch’s suggestion really does justice to Origen, and I 
certainly know of no other Christian theologian who adopted it, 
and I shall leave the consequences of doing so on one side for 
the present purpose. This brings us to the third and last possibility, 
which consisted in accepting the three-fold scheme, like everybody 
else, as defining the structure of the philosophical disciplines, but 
instead of attempting to fit theological thinking into it, to fit this 
three-fold scheme into theological thinking. This final solution is 
the one I want to discuss, and to consider its repercussions on the 
content and the procedure of theological thinking. 

It was in fact much the easiest and most natural thing not to 
speak of a Christian theologia as the title of the intellectual dis- 
cipline we now call ‘theology’, but to prefer the word philosophia 
for this purpose. The word theologia is, of course, very common 
in patristic literature, and bears a wide variety of meanings. In 
some of its usages it approaches more or less closely to the sense 
of our word ‘theology’; but when it does so, this is almost incidental, 
a bearing derived from the context, and never, at any rate until 
the twelfth century, is theologia (either in Greek or in Latin) simply, 
directly, and with any technical strictness the name of an intellectual 
discipline as such. One reason for this may be that the term, under- 
stood in this sense, was for a long time generally felt to be too 
intimately involved in paganism. A second and more important 
reason was that philosophia would in fact commend itself very 
much more obviously as the name for the Christian’s, no less than 
for the pagan’s, quest of wisdom. It bore the inclusive, totalitarian 
sense throughout antiquity which is exploited by patristic writers 
from the apologists to Augustine and after. It was easy to speak 
of ‘Christian philosophy’ (meaning thereby simply ‘Christianity’) 
and to contrast it with Greek or pagan philosophy, to assert its 
superiority over this, and so forth. In this way of speaking one was 
inevitably contrasting a whole complex of thought and behaviour 
pattern, a mental world, with another, rival vision. In some of their 
detail the two visions might coincide, but this was a relatively 
unimportant fact. What fixed a gulf between Christianity and the 
wisdom of pagan philosophers was the sheer historical particularity 
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of the revelation with which the Christian had to begin. Christian 
‘Philosophy’ was defined precisely by its starting point and un- 
conditionally accepted framework, the biblical revelation, which 
it sought to penetrate and to understand. It would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to fit Christian theology into the tri- 
partite scheme of philosophy; but it was easy to fit this scheme into 
Christian theology, or rather (to use language that would have 
sounded more natural) to apply this scheme within Christian 
‘philosophy’. 

What happens when the scheme is applied within Christian 
‘philosophy’? Clearly, there is no special problem about two of 
its main divisions, ethics and logic. Both these are just as much 
part of Christian as of any other kind of reflection, even if in some 
respects they receive a partially or largely new content within a 
Christian context. The third major division, natural philosophy, 
too, could be incorporated because Christians, too, could and 
sometimes did devote a good deal of thought to the nature of the 
visible cosmos. But whereas it was into this division that pagan 
philosophical theology fell, for Christians only a very minor and 
relatively insignificant part of their reflection could be accommodated 
here: that which concerned the world as showing forth visibly 
God’s operation, the cosmos as dependent upon and pointing to 
its creator. It was of course Saint Augustine who was brought 
most directly face to face with this problem in his encounter with 
the Varronic theologia naturalis.* 

Faced with the three kinds of ‘theology’ distinguished by Varro 
—the mythical, the civil and the natural — Augustine assimilates 
the first two to each other only to reject them both as ‘false, foul 
and unworthy’. Of the theology of the philosophers, natural 
theology, he speaks as capable of reaching — as it has reached in 
the work of the Platonists — a very close approximation to a right 
understanding of God in his relation to the created world. Now 
although Augustine never speaks of a theologia naturalis, or indeed 
a theologia as such, within a Christian setting, the theologia which 
he ascribes to the Platonists is adopted by him wholesale and 


41 have discussed this in greater detail in a paper read at the Third International 
Conference on Patristic Studies, 1959. 
5 de Civ. Dei, Vi. §. 3. 
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incorporated in his Christian ‘philosophy’, along with all that he 
finds acceptable in Platonism. Platonism had two functions in 
Augustine’s eyes: looked at from the outside, as a historical 
phenomenon antecedent to Christianity — both in time and in the 
development of his own mind —it was the closest approach to 
the truth that had been made; it had served to pave the way for his 
conversion to the Word made flesh. From a second point of view, 
that of the faithful Christian mind steeped in Platonism, it still 
retained a value, even though its propaedeutic function was, for 
such a mind, superseded. It could serve to deepen and broaden 
insight and understanding within the setting of faith. For Augustine, 
Christian ‘philosophy’— what we should nowadays call ‘theology’ 
— was a quest for understanding what we believe, of understanding 
based on faith and within the framework of the biblical revelation. 
In this quest Platonism served as a useful aid, and purged of its 
errors and its hubris, could profitably be incorporated in the Christian 
theologian’s intellectual equipment. This involved the assimilation 
along with much else, of the three-fold scheme.® 

We thus have within the body of Christian ‘philosophy’ (or 
theology) a section — derived from the architectonic division of 
the incorporated philosophical system — which medieval theolo- 
gians would be able to distinguish by giving it its old name, ‘natural 
theology’, the name it had born prior to its incorporation. But 
unlike this ‘natural theology’, theology (what Augustine and his 
contemporaries would have called ‘philosophy’) is not an intellectual 
discipline among others, but includes all intellectual disciplines in 
so far as they are relevant to man’s understanding of himself, of 
the world and of God in the light of God’s revelation. In the mind 
informed by faith, all understanding is to be reckoned as theology 
in so far as it stands in any significant relation with its faith. This 
is a paradoxical conclusion, because it implies the abolition of 
distinctions between separate or at least distinct disciplines as soon 
as they happened to be practised by a Christian thinker; the Christian 
historian, the philosopher, sociologist, etc. all, according to this 
picture, become theologians. To mitigate the apparent paradox of 
this, I would suggest that although to be a historian, for instance, 


®It may be worth noting in passing that Augustine ascribed this division to Plato, 
who, he thought, had not invented but discovered it — de Civ. Dei, xi. 25. 
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is to be something different from being a philosopher, or a linguist, 
or whatever, it is not true to say that to be a theologian is to be 
something different from being a historian or a linguist or even a 
philosopher. The way in which one is a theologian is precisely 
through being a practitioner of at least one of these other disciplines 
as well. To be a natural theologian, however, is to be a philosopher, 
and a very specialized kind at that. 

To illustrate this, I should like to conclude with a kind of model 
of the different kinds of knowledge involved. For this purpose I 
should like to distinguish three different ways of knowing some- 
body, say a great scholar. The first way is this: supposing one has 
never met this scholar, never heard of him or read any of his books, 
but one happens to get to know a pupil of his, without knowing 
that this man is or was in fact a pupil of the scholar’s. The pupil’s 
mind has in fact been shaped by the master who has exercised a 
dominant influence on his education. All the pupil’s work is within 
the perspectives opened up to him by his master, and his own work 
will in some way bear the stamp of his teacher’s mind. Now in 
knowing the pupil, one can, in a sense, be said to know something 
about the master. This knowledge is tenuous, oblique and implicit; 
above all, it is about the master in a different sense from that in 
which it is about the pupil. In the ordinary everyday sense of ‘about’ 
we should not say that it is about the master but rather that it is 
about the pupil as formed by the master’s shaping influence. 

I am suggesting that the knowledge claimed by ‘natural theology’ 
is analogous to this kind of knowledge. It is knowledge of the 
created cosmos of a special kind, such as enables its possessor to 
see it— as pointing beyond itself, towards a mystery which this 
knowledge itself compels him to affirm. It is not knowledge about 
God in the same sense in which it is knowledge about the world. 
God enters into it obliquely, under ‘names’ (to use the language 
of the pseudo-Dionysius and of medieval Scholasticism) such as 
‘first cause’ or ‘source of goodness’ or whatever else it may be. 
It is the kind of knowledge with which, according to Acts xvii, 
St Paul credited the Athenians on the Hill of Ares. “What they 
worshipped as unknown’ that he proclaimed to them. 

Paul’s proclamation introduces a second and quite different 
kind of knowledge. The parallel to it in terms of the model I have 
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suggested is when one actually gets to know about the master 
explicitly: one may be told about him, read his books, and books 
about him. This is knowledge about him in a new and a perfectly 
ordinary sense. The master is now really the subject of knowledge, 
he can be named, and all one discovers about him from various 
sources can be connected and referred to him as the subject of 
knowledge. This knowledge is, of course, still not as full and direct 
as the personal knowledge one has of the pupil. But nonetheless, 
it really is about the master, though fragmentary and capable of 
being indefinitely expanded and deepened. 

To know God through faith in him as revealed in his Word is, 
I suggest, analogous to this second kind of knowledge. I will not 
labour the parallel beyond remarking that in faith the testimony 
of the Scriptures and of the Church’s witness is accepted as recording 
and testifying to God’s saving work just as the master is revealed 
in the accounts of his life and teaching and in his own works. And 
just as, when one has read such accounts, one can then recognize 
what stands behind the pupil, whose impress his mind had borne 
all along, so, likewise, when God has revealed himself one can 
refer to him what had previously been a mere mute pointer into 
outer darkness and mystery; one can now say God, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and the Father of our Lord Jesus’ Christ 
— itis he to whom the world points, he is the first cause, the source 
of good, and so forth. 

The third and last kind of knowledge I want to distinguish is 
this: having learnt about the master, one may some day meet him 
and get to know him ‘personally’. To this kind of knowledge there 
is no parallel where God is concerned, at any rate in this life, though 
it forms the content of the hope which sustains the Christian in via. 

Without qualification this model is, of course, very misleading. 
I want to suggest two qualifications which are particularly relevant 
to the nature of the theologian’s activity. They both concern aspects 
of faith for which the model furnishes no parallel. In the master- 
pupil model the whole situation is something outside oneself; one 
can make it one’s concern, or stand aside as a disengaged spectator. 
But faith involves one in a situation in which one cannot remain 
disengaged. It is a gift which one can only accept or reject. In this 
gift God begins to bestow on man his own life. Indeed, precisely 
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as faith it is the bestowal of his intellectual life. In faith, man is 
given a glimpse into God’s mental world, into God, man and the 
cosmos as they are seen by God. Faith is the beginning of man’s 
sharing in God’s knowledge. This latter is, of course, a simple all- 
inclusive vision, whereas human knowledge, even in faith, remains 
fragmentary, dark and piecemeal. But nonetheless, it is a beginning 
in the mind of a sharing in God’s knowledge, of the world, of man 
and of God seen not from man’s creaturely point of view, but 
from God’s. To put it another way, it is a kind of intellectual 
Obedience in which man subordinates his mind to God’s. The 
fixed points of this obedience are the Church’s credal statements 
together with the whole scriptural background which they are held 
to summarize and to define. The theologian’s task is to bring as 
much of his own intellectual equipment and discipline into relation 
with his faith as possible. From one side this work can be described 
as an attempt to elucidate the content of what is believed, to under- 
stand and penetrate it intellectually. From the other side the process 
_ can be described as one of faith growing and expanding in the mind. 
The term of this process is not reached except when we shall know 
fully, even as we are now fully known. 

The second respect in which the model furnishes no analogy 
with the situation in faith is this: before we have met the master, 
even though we have learnt a good deal about him, we say that we 
know of him, we do not know him personally. This we cannot say 
about God known in faith. Unlike the pupil’s master, in the in- 
carnation of his Word did God not just come and do various 
things and depart again, leaving only various bits of evidence of 
his work lying about. If this were all, the analogy would fit well 
enough at this point. But what we have in the Christian Church is 
not simply records and evidence of Christ’s work among men; we 
have that work itself continuing in the Spirit which he has promised 
to send and which has been poured forth upon the Church. By 
the Spirit the faithful Christian is introduced into the divine life 
and Christ lives on in his Body, the Church, and in the breaking of 
bread we know him, daily. For this reason there is a fundamental 
difference between the situation in faith and the situation typified 
in my model. There is a gulf between the indirect, second-hand 
knowledge of the master gained from his or other people’s books, 
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accounts, and so forth, and the personal knowledge which can be 
gained only by meeting him. But although we are sinful men, still 
walking in the flesh and far from the vision of God, we already 
have a personal knowledge of him. In many ways the gulf between 
knowing God in faith and knowing him in the beatific vision is 
very much smaller than the gulf between knowing someone by 
hearsay and knowing him by personal acquaintance. And this is 
important for the theologian: it stresses the fact that theology — 
unlike other human disciplines — is a part of the life of grace, a 
function undertaken by him as a member of the believing and 
worshipping community. It is, so to speak, the intellectual dimension 
of the Christian life, and meaningless except as part of that life. 
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THE gulf that separates those who are accustomed to the methods 
of philosophy now prevalent in English-speaking universities from 
those whose training was in an earlier tradition, scholastic or 
otherwise, is so great that there are endless possibilities of mis- 
understanding. Periodicals like THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, whose 
readership is not drawn exclusively from either of these classes, 
need to exercise a particular vigilance to avoid philosophical utter- 
ances which might mislead the layman. My intention, therefore, in 
questioning some of the statements made in these pages by Dr 
Anthony Kenny! is primarily to prevent those whose acquaintance 
with either Wittgenstein or Aquinas falls short of familiarity from 
any hasty underestimate of the immense changes brought about 
by seven hundred years of philosophical history. Commotions in 
the correspondence columns of The Times, and the sort of survey 
of the philosophical situation which is from time to time published 
in journals which address an educated, but not philosophically 
specialist, audience, may have given rise to cheerful speculation 
amongst traditionalists, that the revolution which Ryle and Ayer 
admit to having advanced is now slackening its force, and the 
revolutionaries themselves settling into respectability. A recurring 
symptom of this type of wishful thinking is the desire to emphasize 
the distinction between ‘the later Wittgenstein’ and the unregenerate 
author of the Tractatus. Dr Kenny is too well acquainted with the 
philosophical work of this century to be liable himself to this sort 
of misunderstanding. His paper, however, contains statements 
which may put in a wrong perspective the views of the Logical 


1 Aquinas and Wittgenstein, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Summer — Autumn 1959, pp. 
217 sqq.- 
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Positivists and their successors. It is these statements I wish to 
discuss. 

In his section ‘Analogy and Univocity’ Dr Kenny attacks what 
he calls the ‘Highest Common Factor theory of meaning’ (pp. 
219, sqq.). His thesis is that Scotus and the Logical Positivists 
applied this theory to what in scholastic terminology are called 
‘transcendental predicates’, whereas Aquinas and the later Witt- 
genstein had a more justly limited view of its applicability. I wish 
to question the statement that positivists in fact adopted an H.C.F. 
theory of the meaning of the transcendental predicates. 

The first to be discussed is the predicate ‘true’. This is Dr Kenny’s 
account of how positivists explained the meaning of truth: ‘If one 
holds that there must be something common to all occasions on 
which we say that p is true, we shall look for what is common to 
all occasions on which we would say that we were verifying a 
proposition. And the only thing which seems to be common to all 
instances of verifying propositions seems to be sense-experience’. 
(p. 221). He claims that positivists explain the meaning of the word 
‘true’ by finding something common to all occasions on which we 
say that p is true. But positivists in fact reject this method. Professor 
Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic may be regarded as the classic 
exposition of Logical Positivism in English. He argues on pp. 88 
sqq. of this book that ‘ in all sentences of the form ‘p is true’ the 
phrase ‘is true’ is logically superfluous . . . Thus, to say that a 
proposition is true is just to assert it, and to say that it is false is 
just to assert its contradictory. And this indicates that the terms 
‘true’ and ‘false’ connote nothing, but function in the sentence 
simply as marks of assertion and denial.’ Professor Ayer goes on 
to conclude that there is no sense in regarding truth as a ‘genuine 
quality’ or a ‘real relation’ in need of analysis. So far from attempt- 
ing to find something which all propositions which are true have in 
common, Ayer attributes such a procedure to ‘a failure to analyse 
sentences correctly’. That this was a view commonly held amongst 
Logical Positivists before there was any question of the influence 
of ‘the later Wittgenstein’ may be seen by reference to a similar 
argument in Weinberg’s Examination of Logical Positivism.? It 


2 Pp. 48 sq., London, 1936. 
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seems, therefore, that it is not right to attribute to ‘positivists’ an 
H.C.F. theory in cases such as ‘cat’. 

Dr Kenny has pointed out to me that in the same chapter of 
Language, Truth and Logic Ayer argues, against those who 
believe in indubitable ‘ostensive’ propositions, that all empirical 
propositions are validated in the same way. It may be noted that he 
makes an explicit distinction between the method of validation of a 
priori propositions on the one hand and empirical propositions 
on the other, so it cannot properly be maintained that Ayer gives a 
unitary answer to the question ‘What makes a proposition true or 
false?’ However, even if we forget a priori propositions, and grant 
Dr Kenny that Ayer held that there was something common to 
all occasions on which we would say that we were verifying a 
proposition, this would mean that Ayer adopted a univocal or 
H.C.F. theory of the meaning, not of ‘true’, but of ‘verify’. To 
blur this distinction and to imply that the positivists taught that 
‘true’ meant something like ‘observed’ is to be in danger of creating 
_ a wrong impression amongst those who have never heard of the 
classical positivist identification of ‘p is true’ with ‘p’. 

Dr Kenny proceeds to accuse the positivists of maintaining an 
H.C.F. theory of the meaning of ‘good’. ‘Similarly’, he says, (pp. 
221 sq.), ‘the meaning of “‘good” would be “that which was common 
to all situations on which we would say of something that it was 
good” ’. This is not entirely clear. What Dr Kenny might well be 
taken to mean, though I believe he did not intend his words to have 
this sense, is that, according to the positivists, because in all situations 
where we call something good we experience a particular type of 
feeling — call it a feeling of approval — therefore the word ‘good’ 
means ‘that which arouses in me the feeling of approval’. In other 
words, if I say ‘John XXIII is a good pope’ I mean simply ‘John 
XXIII is the sort of pope who arouses in me the feeling of approval’. 

_This is the view that Ayer calls ‘orthodox subjectivism’. The orthodox 
subjectivist, according to Ayer (op. cit., p. 109) believes that moral 
judgements ‘express propositions about the speaker’s feelings’. 
It seems to me that this is the sort of theory of the meaning of ‘good’ 
which people unfamiliar with the actual writings of the positivists 
may take Dr Kenny to be referring to. However, it is worth noting 
that Ayer, for one, goes to some trouble to distinguish his own view 
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of ethics from this ‘orthodox subjectivism’. On his theory, he says, 
in calling something ‘good’ he would not be making any statement 
about his own feelings or about anything else. He would simply 
be evincing his feelings, which is not at all the same thing as saying 
that he has them. (cf. ibid.) The statement that I have feelings of 
approbation about John XXIII is contradicted by the statement 
that I have no such feelings. If my statement ‘John XXIII is good’ 
is an assertion of feeling someone could contradict me by saying 
‘You don’t approve of him’, whether this person himself approved 
of the Pope or not. Ayer’s view that value judgements are an 
expression not an assertion of feeling is at least free from this 
inconvénient. 

A more recent work, The Language of Morals* by Mr R. M. 
Hare, has popularized the word ‘commend’ as a description of what 
people do when they call a thing good. This is less liable to mis- 
construction than Ayer’s talk about ‘evincing one’s feelings’. To 
commend something is clearly not to talk about anything which 
is ‘common to all situations on which we would say of something 
that it was good’. And if I elucidate the meaning of the word ‘good’ 
by saying that to call something good is to commend it, I am not 
necessarily guilty of adopting an H.C.F. theory of goodness. Even 
if I maintained that the meaning of ‘commend’ was given by an 
H.C.F. theory it would not mean that ‘good’ had to be explained 
in the same way. Ayer may have thought that ‘verify’ was a word 
used to describe a particular kind of activity and that there were 
certain specified characteristics which all activities described as 
verification had in common. This would not have committed him 
to the view that ‘true’ was a word used to describe a particular 
kind of proposition. ‘Commend’ and ‘verify’ are words which 
describe certain activities, and qua descriptions are capable of 
explanation in terms of an H.C.F. theory of meaning. ‘True’ and 
‘good’ are not genuine descriptions at all, and this is why the 
H.C.F. theory is irrelevant to any discussion of their meaning. 
Positivists may have claimed that to call something good is to 
commend it, just as they claim that to call something true is to 
assert it, but this is a far cry from defining the word ‘true’ in terms 
of the H.C.F. of assertion-situations or ‘good’ in terms of the H.C.F. 
of commending-situations. 

3 Oxford, 1952. 
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Dr Kenny’s thesis is that Aquinas and the later Wittgenstein 
avoided a trap into which Scotus and the positivists fell, namely, 
the error of assimilating ‘exist’, ‘true’, ‘good’, etc. to univocal 
expressions like ‘cat’. (I use ‘cat’ as a paradigm of words for which 
the H.C.F. theory of meaning works, because it was introduced 
for the same purpose by Dr Kenny on p. 220 of his article. It is 
unfortunate that the English ‘cat’ is in fact equivocal, but we can 
forget flogging and H.M.S. Pinafore for the moment. There is at 
least no suggestion that ‘cat’ is analogical.) That Aquinas (or 
Aristotle) saw that these so-called ‘transcendental’ predicates 
differed from those like ‘cat? may be admitted. That he succeeded 
in explaining the difference satisfactorily is more doubtful. His 
explanation seems in fact to be inadequate, and this inadequacy 
was, I suspect, seen by Scotus, who unfortunately took the heroic 
line of denying the originally perceived difference. The difference 
between the ‘transcendental’ and ‘univocal’ predicates was only 
properly explained by the philosophers who first set up shop under 
_ the name of ‘Logical Positivists’. 

Aquinas’s explanation in terms of ‘analogy’ was, it seems to me, 
inadequate in the following respects. Remarking that ‘healthy’ was 
predicated of animals and of food in different senses, he explained 
that this was possible because the one sense contained the other in 
its definition. When predicated of food ‘healthy’ means ‘conducive 
to healthy animals’. The definition of the word in one sense contains 
the word in its other sense, plus a further concept —‘conducive to’, 
or the like. Such a definition is itself composed either of analogical 
or of univocal concepts. If of analogical, the process of definition 
can be repeated, but it cannot be repeated ad infinitum. Sooner or 
later the analogical sense of a concept must be explained in univocal 
terms. Analogy is in this way based on univocity. 

When Aquinas uses ‘healthy’ as an example of a word which is 
cused analogically, he usually explains it, as I have just done, in 
terms of what later scholastics have called the analogy ‘of 
attribution’ (cf. Summa Theologica, I, 13, 5). Dr Kenny himself 
treats ‘healthy’ as an example of this sort of analogy on p. 223. 
He has, however, pointed out to me that ‘healthy’ exemplifies also 
the other kind of analogy, that of ‘proportionality’. Health is not 
predicated univocally of a plant and an animal. To know what 
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counts as health for a particular organism one would have to know 
the nature of the organism. Similarly, to know what value of x 
satisfies the formula x: y:: 1: 3 one would have to know the value 
of y. Nevertheless, in these cases too analogy is based on univocity. 
As I have argued in a previous number of this periodical (cf. THE 
DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Winter 1958-9, pp. 58 sqq.), the analogy of 
proportionality is significant only when explained by means of a 
proportion and terms related by this proportion. These definientia 
may themselves be analogical and in need of further definition, but 
the process must stop somewhere; and where it stops the final 
terms, proportions or relations must be univocal. 

A further difficulty about the example of ‘healthy’ is that it is 
capable of being given an evaluative sense: like ‘good’, ‘healthy’ 
may be used to commend things. If it is understood in this sense the 
difference between it and words like ‘cat’ is the same as that between 
‘good’ and ‘cat’. It is not the difference which Aquinas signalized 
by the analogical-univocal dichotomy. Nor does it provide an 
exception to the general rule that analogy is based on univocity. 

‘Healthy’ as discussed by Aquinas is an example of the analogy 
of attribution. This type of analogy is reducible to univocity more 
readily than the other type. The transcendental predicates, however, 
are not amendable to either treatment: ‘good’, ‘true’, ‘being’, etc. 
are supposed to be irreducibly analogical in their use. If this is so 
‘healthy’ is not going to help much in explaining the theory of the 
analogicality of the transcendental predicates. 

The positivists have, I think, indicated a more fundamental flaw 
in this Thomist theory. This theory recognizes, as we have seen, 
that these predicates are different from ordinary descriptions like 
‘cat’. Aquinas saw that there was a difference, but did not realize 
that it consisted in the fact that none of the ‘transcendentals’ was a 
description at all. It was not that they were simply analogical 
descriptions — like ‘healthy’: it was that they were something 
other than descriptions. I need do no more than summarize the 
arguments: ‘Good’ is an evaluative, not a descriptive predicate. 
‘True’ is not a mysterious description of mysterious entities called 
propositions, but is simply a ‘mark of assertion’. ‘Exist’ is not a 
predicate at all. 

I am not aware that Wittgenstein, early or late, attempted to 
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assimilate the transcendentals to descriptions, even to descriptions 
like ‘game’ whose similarity to family likenesses he pointed out. 
If Wittgenstein disputed the validity of the H.C.F. theory it was in 
certain sectors of the descriptive side of discourse. If Aquinas 
disputed it, it was in sectors which do not belong to description at 
all, and which need sterner treatment than the mechanism of 
analogy, proportionality or ‘parity of function’ can provide. 

In the section entitled ‘Singulars and Universals’ Dr Kenny 
introduces the topic of ostensive definition. After alluding to the 
limitations of ostensive definition pointed out by Wittgenstein, he 
says that ‘if two objects have identical formae then the only way 
in which one can refer to one rather than another will be by pointing 
to it’. This seems to suggest that ostensive definition is more appro- 
priate for singulars than universals. Pointing at a singular, however, 
in order to identify it, can hardly be called ostensive definition: 
when I point to a safety-pin and say ‘That’s the safety-pin I mean’ 
I am not defining anything. I am not defining the word ‘safety-pin’, 

_because my remark presupposes that I understand its meaning, 
and that of the other words in the sentence. Nor can I be said to 
be ‘defining’ a particular safety-pin, because to define something 
is to give its meaning, and particular safety-pins do not have mean- 
ings. It is therefore impossible for ostensive definition to be more 
appropriate to singulars, since singulars, being things, not words, 
cannot be defined at all. 

Assuming that by ‘ostensive definition’ Dr Kenny meant simply 
the act of pointing, his argument may perhaps be that an act of 
pointing does more towards identifying a particular or singular 
than it does towards defining the meaning of a word. This may or 
may not be true, but it is extremely difficult to see what connection 
it has with Aquinas’s view ‘that intellectual knowledge is concerned 
primarily with universals and not with singulars’ (p. 230). Still 
more difficult is it to see Dr Kenny’s reasons for adding the following 
paraphrase of this Thomist doctrine: “That is to say, to learn the 
meaning of a word is not to learn a name for some unrepeatable 
object which is here and now before one; it is rather to acquire a 
skill which is in principle capable of repeated use’. It is possible to 
see some connection between this last doctrine and Wittgenstein’s 
rejection of the so-called ‘primacy of ostensive definition’. The 
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meaning of this phrase is not self-evident.* Wittgenstein’s teaching 
is that the act of pointing, considered in itself, is never a sufficient 
condition of a word’s being defined. (Whether or not it is ever a 
necessary condition is debatable.) Part of the reason for this is 
that learning the meaning of a word is something other than learning 
a name for an unrepeatable object of experience. It is the fallacy 
that the meaning of a word is the object it names that is here being 
rejected. This fallacy, however, was surely current before Scotus, 
despite what Dr Kenny seems to suggest on p. 230. Professor Ryle 
has shown® how this mistake was embedded in Platonism and 
indeed suggested by the very Greek vocabulary. It would be difficult 
to concoct a defence of Aquinas against his having a share of the 
blame for this secular misunderstanding. The unfortunate ‘positivists’ 
on the other hand were perhaps less benighted on this point than 
Dr Kenny would have us think. Ayer’s insistence that the question 
‘What is a universal?’ ‘is not, as it has traditionally been regarded, 
a question about the character of certain real objects, but a request 
for a definition of a certain term’® may at least be an indication 
that the full light of the later Wittgenstein was already dawning. 
This very important advance in the investigation of what it is 
for a word to have a meaning, and what it is for us to learn the 
meaning of words, is not to be confused with Aquinas’s doctrine 
about the priority of our knowledge of universals. Not all know- 
ledge is knowledge of what words mean. Learning the meaning 
of words is not the only sort of learning necessary for human beings. 
(It is odd for one who recognizes the value of contemporary linguistic 
analysis to be making this point; it is a point more often made by 
traditionalist philosophers who take the revolutionaries to task 
for their excessive preoccupation with language.) Wittgenstein’s 
teachings on the subject of the ‘primacy of ostensive definition’ are 
concerned only with knowledge of the meaning of words. Aquinas’s 
doctrine of the priority of our knowledge of universals is con- 
cerned with knowledge, or human knowledge, in general; it is 


- Dr Kenny agrees that this phrase may not have been so easily recognizable by the 
majority of readers of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW as it was by members of the Socratic 
Club at Oxford, to whom this paper was originally delivered. 

° Cf. British Philosophy in the Mid-Century, ed. Mace, London, 1957, Pp. 239 sqq. 

° Cf. Language, Truth and Logic, London, 1946, p. 58. 
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supposed to be a feature of human knowledge as such. The attempt 
to ‘restate’ it in terms of the Philosophical Investigations is un- 
convincing. I find it hard to believe that the elaborate cataloguing 
of mental machinery in which Aquinas delights can be rendered so 
disarmingly in the accents of linguistic analysis. If this is an exercise 
in translation from what Carnap calls the ‘material’ to the ‘formal 
mode of speech’ this species of translation clearly requires a 
virtuosity which even those of us who sat for the Ireland and 
Craven scholarships were never called upon to display. 

This tour de force is reversed in Dr Kenny’s assimilation of 
Wittgenstein’s epistemology to Aquinas’s theory of the intellectus 
agens in his final section. Perhaps the best way to emphasize the 
differences which Dr Kenny overlooks is to point out that Aquinas’s 
view of intellectus agens requires its existence for the spiritualization 
of human knowledge, but denies its necessity for purely spiritual, 
angelic beings. The intellectus agens for Aquinas is a pis aller. 
Beings who ‘know’ by means of infused species are better off than 

_we are. The fact that such knowledge is of a passivity comparable 

with that of cognitio sensibilis is not felt to be derogatory. Knowledge 
of the passive kind, which Aquinas thought to be appropriate to 
angelic intellects and human senses, is not, however, considered 
by Wittgenstein to be simply a bad guide to human intellectual 
knowledge. It is not considered to be knowledge at all. Having a 
pain, the paradigm instance of passive sensation, cannot be called 
‘knowledge’. The ability to say, or think, that one is in pain, 
is dependent upon knowledge of the meaning of words, and this 
consists in having acquired certain habitual ways of acting. In 
Wittgenstein’s phrase, it is to have learned how to play a particular 
kind of ‘language-game’. Learning how to play a game, and playing 
it, is something that is done actively, not something which happens 
passively. Knowledge of a passive kind, the mere informing of a 
potency by sensible species, is nothing but a confusion. Having a 
pain, or the affection of the eye by light and its consequences as 
traced by neurophysiologists — these are not knowledge of any 
kind whatsoever. The statements that begin with the words ‘I 
know’ are not to be construed as recording events of this kind, or 
of any other. 
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We have here a repetition of Aquinas’s combination of philoso- 
phical insight and limitations as we saw earlier exemplified in his 
teaching about the transcendentals. As, in that instance, he recog- 
nized that the logic of words like ‘good’ and ‘true’ was radically 
different from that of descriptions like ‘cat’, so he recognized that 
more was involved in knowing that I have a pain than in my simply 
having a pain. However, just as he failed to explain the difference 
between ‘good’ and ‘cat’, making ‘good’ a particular kind of des- 
cription rather than denying that it was a description at all, so he 
failed to account correctly for the distinction between knowledge 
and sensation, classing both as cognitio rather than denying that 
sensation was cognitio of any sort; and he produced the intellectus 
agens only in order to avoid the awkward consequences of his 
confusion. 

The marriage between Aquinas and Wittgenstein which was 
announced in the columns of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, will not, 
after all, take place. The incompatibility between the two parties 
was fortunately discovered before the anticipated ceremony. Match- 
makers may be warned not to make so small a matter of so great 
a discrepancy in age. Nevertheless, the linking of two famous 
names discovers interesting parallels so long as the limitations of 
the method are recognized. Dr Kenny records how Wittgenstein 
noted his approval of Aquinas’s questions (p. 235). It is no small 
thing for two philosophers to be shown to have asked themselves 
identical, or at least similar, questions; but it does not dispense us 
from the obligation to distinguish carefully between their answers. 
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by 
DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


NEVER has author been more notoriously abused than has Gerard 
Manley Hopkins by his editors. When Robert Bridges finally 
published the poems in 1918 he warned his public against the 
Oddity and Obscurity of the Jesuit poet, sneered at his religious 
faith and, with characteristic Poet Laureatean self-consciousness, 
announced that ‘The Wreck of the Deutschland’ was a Dragon in 
the gate forbidding all entrance to the rest of the works. Professor 
Claude Colleer Abbott then proceeded to edit the three volumes of 
letters of the poet, and infuriated the reviewers by the verbosity 
of his own opinions. These editors were with good reason accused 
of ‘improper editing’, and the literature of and about Gerard 
Manley Hopkins has now, some seventy years after his death, 
been wonderfully enriched by two superbly edited volumes The 
Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins,‘ edited by Humphry 
House, until his lamented death, and completed by Graham Storey, 
and The Sermons and Devotional Writings of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins,” edited by Father Christopher Devlin, s.J., whose manu- 
script was seen through the press by the indefatigable Father 
Philip Caraman, s.J., after Father Devlin’s departure for South 
Africa. The Oxford University Press have deservedly profited much 
by their confidence in publishing the odd and obscure works of 
a very poetical dark horse, and none can deny that of the prose 
works of Hopkins these last harvestings have proved most fruitful. 

‘This I say’, wrote Hopkins to G. W. Dixon in November 1881, 
‘my vocation puts before me a standard so high that a higher can 
be found nowhere else. The question then for me is not whether I 
am willing (if I may guess what is in your mind) to make a sacrifice 


1 Oxford University Press. 63s. 
2 Oxford University Press. 425. 
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of fame (let us suppose), but whether I am not to undergo a severe 
judgement from God for the lothness I have shown in making it. 
for the reserves I may have in my heart made, for the backward 
glances I have given with my hand upon the plough, for the waste 
of time the very composition you admire may have caused and 
their preoccupation of the mind which belonged to more sacred 
or more binding duties, for the disquiet and the thoughts of vain- 
glory they have given rise to. A purpose may look smooth and 
perfect from without but be frayed and faltering from within. J 
have never wavered in my vocation but I have not lived up to it.’ 
And now from one of his brethren in the Society we have the 
evidence which gives the no to all this heart-searching. ‘The only 
possible conclusion is that, mixed though: his motives may have 
been both conscious and unconscious, he believed with complete 
sincerity that the sacrifice of his poetic gift was a faithful imitation 
of our Lord in ‘‘the great sacrifice’’. In reply to Dixon’s simple but 
really unanswerable remark: “Surely one vocation cannot destroy} 
another”, he wrote, ‘“Now if you value what I write, as I do myself 
much more does our Lord. And if he chooses to avail himself o! 
what I leave at his disposal he can do so with a felicity and succes: 
which I could never command” (Letters II, 39). As things turnec 
out, who dare say that he was not right?’ 

The fecility and success which Father Devlin has brought to th 
task of editing these papers is remarkable and one returns to hi: 
introductions to the three sections of this book time and agait 
with renewed appreciation and gratitude. One remembers especial; 
the superb sketch of Father Purbrick, ‘Rex Congregationis’ as hi 
was styled when he was at Rome with his fellow-Provincials, wh« 
had been the friend of Lightfoot and Benson before his conversion 
‘Though Father Purbrick’s intellectual abilities were solid’, write 
Father Devlin, ‘his scope and talent lay in the administrative order 
Under him the English Province reached a climax of materia 
expansion . . . Confronted with the perfect neatness of the Pro 
vincial’s mind, with his massive and smoothly-moving deliberatior 
a wave of diffidence amounting almost to despair seeped up it 
Hopkins. It was borne in upon him that he must look on his poeti 
genius as an amiable weakness which a hard-working Jesuit migh 
indulge for an hour or two occasionally. And he grasped, halt 
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sonsciously but once and for all, that the secret ‘‘wildness” of his 
inspiration could never be channelled in that manner.’ Writing 
ike this makes the reader wish that Father Devlin might have been 
chosen as the writer of the long-anticipated definitive biography 
of Hopkins, for he lays bare the roots of the struggle which went 
to the making of the ‘terrible’ sonnets. ‘It is hard not to believe 
that Hopkins’s trials were part of a predestined process of sancti- 
fication. Even if it is granted that they were due to his own wilfulness, 
such noble wilfulness seems always allowed for by God for the 
sanctification of proudly courageous men like Hopkins’. . . ‘In 
the contemplation of the Marriage Feast the notes break off — 
with a sentence that might stand for posterity’s estimation of him 
as well as the steward’s of the wine’, Father Devlin eloquently 
concludes, ‘ ‘‘there has been no stint, but there has been an unwise 
order in the serving” ’. 

The wines which Father Devlin has served in three ‘hydriae’, 
‘The Sermons’, “The Spiritual Writings’, and ‘Isolated Discourses 
and Private Notes’, have been most wisely served: they are full of 
good things for those who would know more of Hopkins the 
religious and the priest, and the notes, which are never irrelevant 
and always revealing, are of the same high quality as the memorable 
introductions. In Father Devlin the Oxford University Press found 
the ideal architriclinus for this feasting. 

Father Devlin was outstandingly competent to edit the religious 
writings of Hopkins and the late Humphry House, who edited the 
Note Books and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, which was 
favourably reviewed in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW in 1937, and which 
has long been out of print, was splendidly equipped for his task 
as Editor for the literary manuscripts of the poet: it was his express 
wish that the spiritual papers should be edited by a Jesuit and, 
as the blurb of the Sermons and Devotional Writings has it, ‘more 
expressly, by Father Christopher Devlin’. That Humphry House 
should have died in 1955 after many years of devoted research on 
the papers of Hopkins is indeed sad, but these two admirable 
volumes will serve as eloquent memorials to show that he was a 
discerning and painstaking editor and scholar. 

The nova offered in this volume are just as exciting as the vetera. 
In 1947 Father D. A. Bischoff, s.J., found three more of the poet’s 
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Journal Note Books at Farm Street, and in 1952 Lionel Hopkins, 
the last surviving brother of the poet died at The Garth, Haslemere, 
Surrey: there House found and catalogued over seventy new letters, 
several series of retreat notes, many musical compositions and a 
rich selection of sketches. This book contains a hitherto unpublished 
photograph, some forty pages of reproductions of his sketches, 
most of which have never been published before, and five examples 
of his skill as a local cartographer, including his maps of the Stony- 
hurst and St Beuno’s districts and those of Oxford and Bovey 
Tracey. There is little doubt that Hopkins was a draughtsman of 
exceptional talent and these reproductions of his sketches are of 
great beauty and distinction, especially perhaps the impressions of 
‘Shanklin, Isle of Wight 1866’ and ‘Monasterevan Dec. 29, *88’. 
Appendix II to the volume is a very able paper by John Stevens on 
‘Gerard Manley Hopkins as a Musician’, Appendix III contains 
Philological Notes, Appendix IV a most useful catalogue of the 
Hopkins manuscripts at Campion Hall, Oxford, and Appendix V 
is perhaps the most interesting of all inasmuch as it discusses 
‘Hopkins’s resolutions and “Slaughter of the Innocents”’’, his 
resolutions were to be under three heads: ‘Whether to be a priest 
and religious’; ‘If to be a religious, whether to be a Benedictine 
or a Jesuit’; and a resolution about the future of his poems, which 
were the ‘innocents’ which he slaughtered on 11th May 1868. 

The Journals for 1866 to 1868, discovered by Father Bischoff 
at Farm Street in 1947, are full of the brilliant perception of those 
later years, and the Early Diaries are interesting with their notes 
on architectural subjects and philological parallels and with such 
titles as ‘On water coming through a lock’. The Platonic Dialogue 
‘On the Origin of Beauty’, from a note-book dated 1865, is in a 
form for which Hopkins was peculiarly unsuited and is perhaps 
the dullest thing that this book has to offer. 

The editors’ notes to the Journals are perfect examples of what 
such things should be and immense trouble has been taken to 
make them concise and informative. An example of this will be 
found in the note on p. 358 on Dom Paul Wilfrid Raynal, the 
Downside monk who showed Hopkins and Addis round Belmont 
Cathedral in 1866 and who was the first Catholic priest to whom 
Hopkins ever spoke. ‘I think’, wrote Addis, ‘he made a great 
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impression on both of us and I believe that from that time our 
faith in Anglicanism was really gone.’ With this quotation the 
editor brings the reader as usual to the heart of the matter, and 
the thumb-nail sketch of the Cathedral Prior of Belmont’s achieve- 
ments is admirable in its brevity and appositeness. 

‘A man so various’ Hopkins was that it is a joy to meander round 
the different sections of this volume guided by the sure hands of 
Mr House and Mr Storey: the guides never obtrude unnecessarily, 
and the reader is left with the impression that an immense task 
has been undertaken and scrupulously carried out with loving 
understanding and sympathy. The book is beautifully produced, 
like all its predecessors among the works of Hopkins from the 
same press, and when one thinks of how some of the other editors 
have treated the poet one congratulates the Oxford University 
Press on finding such discerning people as Father Devlin and the 
late Mr House for their principal editors of these magnificent 
volumes, and such capable ‘seconds’ as Father Philip Caraman 
and Mr Graham Storey. Finis coronat opus. All we are left to look 
forward to in the immediate future is the Life of Hopkins, which 
was undertaken by the late Mr Humphry House and Father Bischoff. 
[s it too much to hope that Father Christopher Devlin may be 
asked to collaborate in the work now that House is dead? More 
writings of Gerard Manley Hopkins may be garnered for the joy 
of the world and, if so be, they may be safely entrusted to Fathers 
Devlin and Caraman, Mr Graham Storey and the Oxford University 
Press. 
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In Volume XVII (Old Series, 1898) of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 
on page 72 in a short article entitled Father Augustine Bradshaw, 
O.S.B., we read: ‘By singular good fortune a portrait of one whose 
name deserves to be held in honour by the whole English Bene- 
dictine body has lately come to light. By the kindness of Miss 
Berkeley, of Spetchley, Worcestershire, we are enabled to reproduce 
the interesting picture of Father Augustine White, or Bradshaw, 
the first Englishman to make his profession as a Benedictine among 
the Spanish monks, and the first to venture back into his native 
land at the risk of his life to begin anew the missionary work of 
St Augustine.’ On page 73, the author of the article writes: ‘Our 
portrait represents him at this period [viz. Sept. 1605]; and shows 
him to have been what his character paints him, a frank, open- 
minded man, dauntless, pleasing and attractive.’ Facing page 72 
is a reproduction of the portrait which was then in the possession 
of Robert Berkeley of Spetchley. The present owner of the portrait 
is Cuthbert Fitzherbert, and his cousin, Brigadier T. B. Trappes- 
Lomax, has kindly sent us the following information for which 
we are grateful. 

The portrait has recently been submitted to two different experts 
for dating. Mr C. K. Adams, Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery, dates the portrait ‘about 1690’. Mr James Laver, of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, dates it ‘about 1702’. 

Father Augustine Bradshaw was born in 1576 and died on the 
4th May 1618. EDITOR 
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King David, Shepherd and Psalmist by Geoffrey de C. Parmiter. Pp. 195 
(Arthur Baker) 25s. 


It may be asked why, if we want to gain for ourselves a true portrait of 
King David, we should not study the pages of Holy Writ and find therein 
all that we need to know. Mr Parmiter’s book supplies the answer to 
that question. Holy Writ needs interpreters; and unless we possess a 
fair knowledge of the language or languages in which it was written, of 
the conditions which existed when it was written and of the mental or 
spiritual development of the writers, a good deal of the character which 
we are studying will remain dark to us. Mr Parmiter has undertaken 
these tasks, and as a result has given us a picture in firm line and well 
contrasted colour of one of the world’s great national and religious 
heroes; and it is a picture which all can understand and appreciate. 

With true artistry he begins by sketching in the background against 
which this figure stands, the geographical and ethnological conditions 
of the country which he was called upon to rule and the great personalities, 
whose association with him, helped, whether they willed it or not, to 
achieve the realization of those ideals with which, from early youth, he 
was inspired. 

Against this background stands the figure of the King, splendid, awe- 
inspiring and yet strangely attractive. He is not a perfect man; by Christian 
moral standards he is far from perfect. He makes mistakes, he falls into 
grievous sin. But his mistakes and even his sins arise from a certain 
weakness of character which fails to resist the emotional urges of his 
nature. For poets and musicians, and he was surely both of these, are 
people whose intense feeling at times finds expression at the expense of 
their higher qualities of intellect and will. How hard it is to maintain the 
perfect balance! 

A number of those lapses which to-day would be considered grievous 
and inexcusable, can be better understood by a realization that the 
moral development of the Israelites was of as slow growth as their pro- 
gress in theological knowledge. The point is that it was a growth, and a 
growth upwards. Mr Parmiter enters very fully into this problem. Moral 
standards had advanced much higher among the Chosen People than 
among their oriental neighbours. Acts of harshness and severity are 
not prompted by personal vindictiveness but rather by commonly accepted 
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political expediency. And when, on one occasion, David did sink to the 
level of oriental despotism, his repentance, and it was a repentance which 
would have been inconceivable in the case of neighbouring rulers, was 
immediate and utterly sincere. On the other hand, his superb loyalty, 
his personal attractiveness, his achievements and above all his unshakeable 
devotion to Yahveh, are duly emphasized. He is presented to us as very 
human, very great and very lovable. 

The last chapter but one of the book, which is headed ‘Absalom’, 
sums up the whole character and all the work of David, which has been 
dealt with in detail in earlier pages. It is a most adequate summary. 

In discussing David as a psalmist and considering the problem of 
authorship, Mr Parmiter very wisely leans on the authority of the late 
Monsignor Kissane, one of the greatest exegetical authorities on the 
Old Testament and in particular on the Psalms. He has, however, made 
his own translation of the more important Davidic poems. If these do 
not altogether satisfy us it is because of our familiarity with earlier 
English versions. Our modern English does not adapt itself so readily as 
that of past times to the expression of a true poetic spirit. 

By way of epilogue, Mr Parmiter gives us, again in his own translation, 
the first thirty-nine verses of the second chapter of St Luke’s gospel. 
For indeed the completion of David’s work, the end to which, however 
dimly recognized, his life was directed, the fulfilment of the well- 
remembered prophecy of Nathan, are to be found in a cave, used as a 
stable by the mountaineers of the uplands about Bethlehem. 

DOM AUGUSTINE JAMES 


Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians by F. W. Beare (A. and 
C. Black, 1959). 


THIS is an important addition to Black’s series of New Testament Com- 
mentaries. The author, who is Professor of New Testament Studies at 
Trinity College, Toronto, is a distinguished scholar who published, a 
few years ago, a Commentary on I Peter, in which he came out strongly 
against the Petrine authorship. It is gratifying, therefore, to find that he 
accepts as beyond question that Philippians is ‘an authentic composition 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles’. Or rather, he suggests that it is a 
combination from three letters, iii, 2 to iv, 1 and iv, 10-20 being Pauline, 
indeed, but intrusive in their present context. He also holds that ii, 6-11 
is a pre-Pauline hymn used by St Paul, and that its background of thought 
is Hellenistic Christian. Professor Beare thinks that the main epistle was 
written from Rome, between 60 and 64 A.D. The commentary is of high 
quality, and is accompanied by the editor’s own translation. Professor 
Beare has made good use of the work of a number of modern Catholic 
scholars. There is an additional note on righteousness and justify in the 
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usage of St Paul (pp. 117-22) in which I thought some of the phraseology 
had a Lutheran ring (‘God has pronounced him righteous, has reckoned 
to him a righteousness which he does not possess’). It seems to me that 
the Catholic reply holds good: God, who is truth itself, does not pro- 
nounce righteous one who is not righteous; but the redeemed sinner is 
righteous with a righteousness which comes as a grace from God, is 
imparted to him and becomes his own, though not his own achievement. 
The value of the book is enhanced by the inclusion of an essay by Pro- 
fessor Eugene R. Fairweather on The ‘Kenotic’ Christology (cf. ii, 7). 
This defines the Kenotic Christology as ‘a doctrine of the Incarnation 
which asserts some real modification of the divine attributes as a necessary 
condition of the true and personal entrance of the Son of God into human 
history and human experience’. On this Professor Fairweather com- 
ments that Philippians ii, 7 ‘gives us no reason to suppose that kenotic 
ideas had ever entered St Paul’s head’. He then shows that patristic and 
medieval tradition excludes the kenotic interpretation of St Paul’s words. 
He seeks in the modern theory the influence of ‘the peculiar variety of 
“monophysitism” characteristic of Lutheran Christology’, and of ‘the 
tendency, typical of much modern philosophy, to define personality in 
terms of the natural activity of consciousness’. It is obvious of course 
that no kenotic theory can stand with the traditional metaphysic, and 
Professor Fairweather has a proper distaste for a ‘voluntaristic philosophy 
of religion’. He calls in Barth to witness that any subtraction from the 
unalterable deity of Christ would ‘throw doubt upon the atonement 
made in him’, and himself adds that ‘no appeal to “religion” can justify 
an evasion of insuperable intellectual obstacles’ to the kenotic theory. 
He concludes his critique of this theory by quoting in the same sense 
Pius XII and Ritschl. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Holy Writ or Holy Church by George H. Tavard. Pp. 250 (Burns Oates) 
30s. 

Catholicisme Romain et Protestantisme by E. Chavaz. Pp. 160 (Casterman, 
1958). 

TuEsE two books are contributions to the ecumenical dialogue, the tone 
of both being extremely sympathetic to non-Catholic positions. Fr 
Tavard begins his introduction by remarking that ‘the crisis of the 
Protestant Reformation hinged around two main points of complementary 
importance: justification by faith and scripture alone’. The second of the 
two — the principle of Scripture alone — is the topic of his book while 
the first — justification by faith, as opposed to a doctrine of human 
collaboration — is the chief theme of Fr Chavaz. The latter’s book is a 
brief, easily-read essay; Fr Chavaz is a priest of Geneva and he has taken 
as sparing partner in his dialogue a Protestant professor at Geneva, M. 
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Leenhardt. I found many of Fr Chavaz’ remarks helpful, especially those 
concerning ‘satisfaction’ in the sacrament of Penance, but the book is 
very short and one’s chief complaint is that the author tries to cover too 
much in altogether too light a fashion. 

Fr Tavard’s book is very different. It is a very careful and detailed 
historical study of the Christian attitude from the first to the sixteenth 
century as regards the relationship between Church and Scripture. This 
subject is of particular importance for English Christians, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, because many Anglicans at least hardly differ from us in 
the other great Reformation controversy, that on Justification. Between 
Catholics and Anglicans the great divide lies in the field of authority and 
the nature of the Church. If Scripture and the Church both have doctrinal 
authority, how are the two reconciled? Can they clash? If they do, or seem 
to do, what is to be done? 

It must be confessed that this is a somewhat heavy book, even for 
those really interested in the subject. This is largely due to the lengthy 
discussion of the views of many obscure theologians of second and third 
rank. Such a discussion is doubtless often necessary in a close doctrinal 
history of this kind, yet it is not easy to keep up one’s spirits as one 
passes from Driedo and Alonso de Castro to Pigge, Mensing and Ellenbog. 
Nevertheless, as a survey of the continuous thought of theologians on 
this matter, Fr Tavard’s book is of immense value, and the very fact 
that most of us will never open even one work written by most of the 
authors here in question makes the liberal issue of quotations all the 
more useful. At times I even felt the quotations to be of more value 
than the author’s commentary, and in places — notably the chapter on 
Luther — I found the author’s judgements quite insufficiently substantiated 
by the quotations provided. One’s chief feeling on studying this book is, 
however, one of deep gratitude. Fr Tavard has provided us with a sound 
foundation for discussion with our non-Catholic brethren on the relation 
of Church and Scripture, and especially on the notion of Tradition. 

There are few things in Catholic theology which cause more distrust 
among non-Catholic English theologians than the word ‘tradition’ used 
to suggest a source of revelation independent of Holy Scripture. They 
see it as a not very subtle attempt to get round the unique authority of 
Scripture and so justify late doctrinal ‘accretions’. As Dr Hanson, author 
of Origen’s Doctrine of Tradition, wrote in Theology a few years ago: 
‘The theory of an original, continuous, authentic, oral tradition of 
doctrine from which can be supplemented the data provided by the 
Bible and which is itself independent of the Bible is a sheer invention, a 
theologians’ device to explain away awkward facts’ (1954, p. 382). Fr 
Hanshell, s.J., replied at once to this that Dr Hanson was gravely 
distorting the Catholic notion of tradition, and I am sure that is true; 
nevertheless the views of some past Catholic theologians, as Fr Tavard’s 
book shows, do provide fuel for Dr Hanson’s charges. A great value of 
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this book lies then in this that it will help Catholics to see the great lines 
that doctrine has always followed on the subject of tradition and hence 
both correct the exaggerations of some sixteenth-century controversialists 
and, as a result, come closer to the views of our non-Catholic critics. 

In the first chapters of the book Fr Tavard clearly shows the traditional 
conception of Church and Scripture, a conception unaltered in its main 
lines from the first century to the thirteenth, as of one authority not two. 
‘All is in Scripture’ they could say, but the canon was not seen as a rigid 
line of exclusion; the wealth of scripture poured out on to Fathers, 
councils, even the decretals, giving them all, in a lesser way, a share in 
Scripture’s own authority. Scripture and tradition was one thing and as 
a single whole it represented the teaching of the Church. 

It should not be denied that this traditional view needed a good deal 
of clarification, and I cannot hold that the new attempts at precision 
beginning especially in the fourteenth-century were all mistaken. The 
relationship between Scripture and Church had to be worked out more 
precisely and I feel that Fr Tavard does not always recognize this 
sufficiently. The trouble with the fourteenth-century theologians however 
was that they had no real theology of the Church to work with: they 
were left instead with the new canonistic theories of the Papacy, couched 
at times in very exaggerated language. With that sort of ecclesiology it 
_ was not possible to work out a healthy doctrine on the relationship of 
Church and Scripture. Hence, instead of clarifying and rendering more 
precise the traditional intuition, the new theology tended simply to 
destroy it, to demote Scripture, to toy with the idea of post-apostolic 
revelations, and to create a new notion of a wholly oral tradition as a 
source of doctrine quite distinct from Scripture—Dr Hanson’s ‘sheer 
invention’ in fact. This idea seems to make its first clear appearance 
with Gerald of Bologna (d. 1317) and turns up soon after in Ockham 
and then in Peter D’Ailly and Thomas Netter. It is a very valuable part 
of Fr Tavard’s work to have shown that this notion is truly a fourteenth 
and fifteenth century doctrinal accretion (cf. especially p. 56). 

The sixteenth-century crisis presented theologians with three central 
questions: 

1. What is the relation between Scripture and the ‘Living Voice’ of 
the Church? Can the latter be rejected in favour of the former? or is 
Scripture, in its full authority, essentially mediated to the Christian 
through the Church? 

2. Is Scripture the sole source of revelation for the Church or the 
individual Christian? or is there a further source: the Church’s extra- 
scriptural tradition? 

3. Did revelation, whether contained in scripture or not, cease with 
the death of the last apostle, or can there be said to be post-apostolic 
‘revelations’ (in a sense univocal with that of scripture)? 
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These questions were posed by the apparent gap between current 
doctrine and the teaching of scripture. How was the gap to be filled? 
From where had the Church obtained her doctrine? and should it not be 
rejected in favour of scripture alone? Extra-scriptural traditions (‘un- 
written verities’) and post apostolic revelations can now be seen as 
attempts, based on late medieval theology, to bridge the gap and justify 
current Church teaching. Nowadays the idea of post-apostolic revelation 
is definitely rejected, while Tradition is seen not so much as a completely 
non-written separate source of revelation, but as the continuing and 
verifiable commentary of the living Church upon the apostolic deposit 
centred in Scripture. Instead, we bridge the gap with the notion of doctrinal 
development, and it was due to the absence of this in the sixteenth century 
—chiefly due to the lack of any adequate historical sense — which 
forced the theologians of that time to defend a right position (the current 
orthodoxy of the living Church) with the dubious weapons of unwritten 
verities and post-apostolic revelations. 

Now that these last are being well swept away it will be easier to con- 
centrate the attention of our non-Catholic brethren upon the really 
essential question at issue — the first as stated above: Is not the living 
voice of the Church the only possible authentic interpreter of the living 
voice of Holy Scripture? ADRIAN HASTINGS 


The Mystery of the Church by Yves Congar, 0.P. Translated by A. V. 
Littledale. Pp. 186 (Geoffrey Chapman) 24s. 


A BOOK of less than two hundred pages is rather dear at twenty-four 
shillings, and the value of the book is reduced by the heterogeneity of 
the papers composing it. Its value, however, is great. The first half of the 
book is an excellent introduction to the theology of the Church, as 
everyone who knows P. Congar’s work would expect, and suitable for 
any reasonably intelligent person. The second half is less readable and 
will be found heavy going sometimes even by those who have a fair 
acquaintance with the subject. But most of it is highly rewarding, especially 
on the function of the Holy Spirit in the Church, on tradition and on the 
development of doctrine. It may be said of the book as a whole that it 
sums up the best theological work of recent years, making us realize 
how much has been gained and encouraging us to hope for still more in 
the near future. It is particularly to be recommended for Anglican readers 
not only because P. Congar writes with so much sympathy, sincerity and 
sense of proportion, but also because he quotes so extensively from 
Anglican exegetes and theologians. There is a breadth of treatment and 
a concentration on spiritual realities which should make an immediate 
appeal to the enquirer. The translation reads, on the whole, clearly 
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enough, but becomes rather less careful as the book proceeds; for example, 
in the last essay the word ‘evenment’ occurs more than once, apparently 
as a translation of événement. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Why Christ by The Abbot of Downside, The Right Revd Christopher 
Butler. Pp. 164 (Darton, Longman and Todd, London, 1960) Ios. 6d. 


PerHAps the man on the street may be pardoned if, amidst the general 
confusion, he has concluded too quickly that Christianity is dying if not 
dead. The headlines proclaim the contest for the control of space. 
Astronomical sums are spent for missiles and for weapons of hydrogen 
and atomic warfare. The Republicans in America were re-elected in 1956 
on the platform of ‘Peace, Progress, and Prosperity’, and they already 
are engaged in refurbishing it for further duty in this election year of 
1960. Britain recently returned a Conservative Party to power whose 
spokesman took as his theme, “We have never had it so good’. Certainly 
an observer might conclude with justification that intellectual indifference 
has combined with a mood of practical materialism to characterize the 
dominant outlook to-day. 

It is then appropriate to turn to a book whose title poses a disconcerting 


' question, Why Christ? This work is a well written and highly compressed 


account of the grounds for the Church’s claim that her teaching be 
seriously considered. When writing a treatise on apologetics it is difficult 
to appeal to all men of goodwill, and the normal tendency is thus to 
specialize and to work one vein to the exclusion of all others. The writer 
is to be commended for having given us a well-balanced presentation 
within relatively brief compass which strikes to the heart of the matter, 
i.e. the claim of Christianity to be a unique and final revelation of God 
to mankind. 

The author’s point of departure is the necessity experienced by each 
of us for discovering a criterion by reference to which we can reach 
practical decisions. He is concerned throughout with the meaning of 
the Christian faith which he believes meets man at the point of his deepest 
need. It is pointed out that we shall not be likely to reach a satisfactory 
answer to this question without supernatural help, and further that the 
faith man requires should partake of divine certainty rather than of 
human improvisation and plausibility. 

This attitude has both accuracy and candour to recommend it. One is 
weary of seemingly straightforward attempts to demonstrate the philoso- 
phical respectability of faith independent of any commitments to religious 
conviction. The average man carries an odd bag of assorted prepossessions 
and commitments at whatever stage of his life we chance to encounter 
him, and the author of a treatise on apologetics does well to acknowledge 
the real difficulties at the outset. 
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This book has been written primarily for the enquiring non-Catholic 
who is not at rest in his outlook on life, who is perhaps sceptical but 
still is struggling to sort out the alternative positions and weigh their 
respective truth. What will be his response? i 

He will be glad to find a reasonably comprehensive account of the 
claims of the Church within 164 pages. If he persists and is not put off 
by solid intellectual fare and the effort which this presupposes he will 
realize that the whole question of faith is of primary importance and 
may not be dodged or set aside, irrespective of what he decides to do 
about it. 

The structure of the book is impressive; one will grasp this fact even 
more firmly upon a second reading. The argument is cogent and flows 
consecutively from beginning to end. After a preliminary analysis of the 
current situation there follows an excellent chapter, entitled ‘Self and 
Not-Self’, which is an interesting essay in natural theology. From this 
the reader gains an insight into man’s psychological and intellectual 
needs which are best met by belief in God. A chapter on the history of 
theism follows, and one is then led to consider Christian Revelation. 
The problem of Christian origins and the present state of Biblical criticism 
is next examined before discussing the relation of Christ to the Church. 
The book ends with a closing statement on what it means to live by faith. 

One topic which is admittedly slighted by the author is an account of 
the traditions of China and India and their relation to the Christian 
claim of the unique Revelation of God in Christ. He hints at the solution 
by his statement that the Incarnation represents the intervention of divine 
love in history, but Eastern peoples naturally will seek positive evidence 
that Christianity is the truly Catholic faith, one which uncompromisingly 
holds to the transcendence of God above the vicissitudes of history yet 
gladly will assimilate the truth wherever it is found and adopt the modes 
of thought in which peoples have been nurtured. This of course is a 
subject for another book! 

An enquiring non-Catholic approaches the Catholic Church both 
negatively and positively; some things he has discovered from past 
experience simply will not do, and they are set aside. Then occasionally 
he catches a glimpse of a deeper truth, of a large and brighter world, 
perhaps in a book that he has read, a meaning of friendship which he 
has experienced — that seems linked to the teaching of the Church. He 
may proceed by a process of gaining a firmer grasp upon converging 
lines of evidence. Our author knows this very well, and his writing respects 
this fact. In the course of time and thought doubts shade off into difficulties, 
the converging lines of evidence gradually bulk larger in one’s mind, 
but they do not meet until joined by the gift of faith. The affection of 
friends is usually what sustains the seeker, but in addition one needs a 
work like this to explore reasons and encourage the understanding 
without which an honest decision would be unlikely. RUSSELL FREEMAN 
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The Phenomenon of Man by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, s.3. Translated 
by Bernard Wall. Pp. 320 (Collins) 25s. 


Ir is becoming increasingly evident in modern times, that scientific 
thought is no longer the isolated thing it was, and that in the search 
for truth along its own particular lines, science has reached the stage 
where it finds it necessary to increase the depth of its perceptions if it is 
to continue to advance. This tendency is clearly present in astronomy 
and nuclear physics, and now, with the publication of this work by 
Teilhard de Chardin, it seems that biologists feel the need to add new 
dimensions to their thinking. Indeed such is the quality of this remarkable 
book that its author finds it necessary to say in his preface that it is a 
scientific treatise, and not a work of metaphysics or a theological essay. 

The author had spent his lifetime in paleontological research and 
careful meditation on what he had seen, and the result is a truly great 
book and a synthesis of extraordinary range. 

Its theme is that of evolution, with emphasis on the place of man in 
the movement of life from its origins to its future climax. In discussing 
the causes of evolution he makes it clear that external stimuli cannot 
alone elicit a new or higher being from a fundamental inertia, and so we 
are invited to contemplate the ‘within’ of things. This ‘within’ is not 
inert, but full of psychic energy; an energy of cohesion and growth. It 
gives a unity and continuity which extends throughout life and pre-life, 
and enables a series of forces to be identified working consistently through- 
out the whole of time. Thus there is the process of ‘complexification’ or 
the tendency for units to cohere, forming more intense centres of activity. 
There is also the exploratory ramification of life, with at every stage in 
time an identifiable central stem of greater psychic intensity (a ‘within’ of 
greater meaning) which by its growth and increase of complexity must 
eventually experience a change of state (as water turns to steam) and 
precipitate a higher psychism. 

The central movement of evolution can then be seen as one of con- 
vergence and concentration of forces to produce higher psychisms, 
rather than of dissipation or the adventitious production of diverse 
forms, none more significant than another. It was this process by which 
life first appeared, and it was in this manner that the consciousness (or 
degree of psychic intensity) of the primates was forced by its energy of 
growth to fold back upon itself and become reflective, giving place to man. 
In a note the author here points out that this is perfectly consistent with 
the special creation of the human soul, presumably in so far as the soul, 
as a special creation, is nevertheless moulded to the evolving environ- 
ment into which it is infused. The author also points out that science 
neither affirms nor excludes the possibility of a single origin for man, 
rather than a scattered world-wide origin, and in fact the former is 
generally considered the more likely by most scientists. 
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The next stage, dealing with man’s development, is more likely to 
excite controversy, but is not so entirely original or unorthodox as might 
at first be supposed. Briefly the thesis is that man, once formed, con- 
tinued to evolve. This evolution was initially mainly physical, but once 
this ceased, as it did in the neolithic age, further evolution was con- 
centrated, as it always must be, in the central focus of the organism, 
which in man was in his consciousness. Part of this process involved a 
convergence towards social and cultural groupings and still higher 
states of consciousness. Civilization did indeed begin when physical 
change ceased, and an evaluation of this process in terms of increased 
consciousness is not new. It is found for instance in the works of Gerald 
Heard, and it has often been pointed out by anthropologists that primitive 
peoples possess a less intense sense of individuality and a pronounced 
group-consciousness. What is of interest is the facility with which Pere 
Teilhard deduces this phenomenon of the growth of consciousness from 
the evidence of evolutionary biology. Similarly the attributing of the 
power of invention, the growth of culture, and even of conceptual art, 
to the inner drives of evolutionary growth, is not unlike views propounded 
by both Heard and Jung. 

The final phase of the story of man involves projecting the forces of 
organic involution (as it now becomes) into the future, and here we see 
a further convergence brought about by man’s proximity and powers of 
psychic permeability. This process, which is already beginning, pre- 
cipitates a state referred to by Gerald Heard as a super individual con- 
sciousness, and by Pére Teilhard as an evolutionary leap into a superior 
degree of consciousness and an act of single unanimous reflection by 
persons more intensely bound together by the energy of love. This act 
tends towards, and is centred upon ‘Omega’. 

It must be emphasized that this story of man is told from a purely 
scientific standpoint, but it is done so with an insight that lends a deeper 
meaning to the process than is commonly found, and this makes it more 
easy to incorporate his scheme of things within the framework of an 
orthodox theology. He points the way himself in an epilogue where the 
restrictions of the scientific method are dropped. It then becomes clear 
that Omega can be expanded in meaning to become the God upon whom 
we must all converge. This convergence in love and unity towards a 
larger existence, must be evident as a phenomenon even to the gaze of 
science, and he thus presents a moving appeal for recognition of the 
fact of Christ, as the manifestation in the world of what the scientist 
would call Omega, and the existing reality of the Mystical Body, which 
is a union in love always tending to draw us to a higher state. The dis- 
continuity of sin is allowed for, in that it could develop into a rival con- 
vergence and a final apocalyptic conflict, but the development of such 
themes is beyond the scope of a book already immensely wide in its range 
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of thought, and likely to be of permanent value in many different fields 
of study. 

It only remains to say that the book is admirably translated and the 
only misprint that was noticed was on p. 192 where the time scale should 
be in thousands and not millions of years. DOM BEDE MAITLAND 


Faith and Fact Books. Catholic Truth in the Scientific Age. General Editor: 
Lancelot C. Sheppard (Burns Oates) 7s. 6d. each. 


Ir ever we English Catholics are able to produce such a series as the 
hundred and fifty Faith and Fact Books, the large scale conversion of 
thinking Englishmen will be very near. As it is, we must be grateful 
that we are members of the universal Church, and to our French brethren 
for the aid they give us — and also to the General Editor and his team of 
translators who set this series before us and our non-Catholic friends. 
The aim is ‘to cover the whole area of modern knowledge in the light of 
Catholic teaching’. The author of each book is an expert in the field he 
describes. A considerable number of the translations have now appeared, 
and we propose to give an account of some of them. 

Is Theology a Science by Pére Chenu, 0.P., has some remarks which 
may form an introduction to the whole: “There is at this juncture no 
more valuable proof of the spiritual stability of the Christian people 
than [this] appetite for theological education . . . The biblical and liturgical 
movements, missionary zeal and pastoral enthusiasm — all these are 
Christian awakenings of the first importance; but it might have happened 
that in their fervent attachment to their own chief objects these move- 
ments might have become shut up in themselves. This would have entailed 
a lack of balance —if not in individuals at least in the community of 
the Church.’ “Lest simple faith become the faith of a simpleton, reverence 
for authority turn to clericalism and childlike submission to childishness, 
the adult of to-day must be armed with theology, with an inward under- 
standing of the word of God, the Incarnation must inspire and build up 
his whole rational apprenhension.’ “Theology is an understanding which, 
in full continuity, spiritual and epistemological, with the word of God, 
secures for faith a mental and cultural temper which is necessary not 
only for its efficacy but to its truth as well.’ 

The Dean of the Philosophical Faculty at Lyons, Mgr Régis Jolivet, 
deals in The God of Reason with the moral and metaphysical ways to the 
existence of God, with the problem of analogy, with immanence and 
transcendence, with the views of Kant, Brunschvicg, le Roy and Sartre. 
Two quotations may illustrate the quality of the book: “However valid 
the proofs for God’s existence may be in themselves, absolutely speaking, 
they can only be valid for us in so far as we accept them on our side with 
honesty, moral rectitude and purity of heart. The proofs are not com- 
pelling as are proofs from experience. We can use an expression of 
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Gabriel Marcel, and say that they are “ways of approach to the onto- 
logical mystery”. That is undoubtedly why St Thomas called them viae, 
ways or directions.’ Again: ‘all these arguments . . . remain inadequate 
to translate and render explicit in conceptual terms, as they try to do, our 
deep human experience. They have no chance of convincing except in 
so far as they awaken or re-awaken in us the sense of a creative and 
vivifying presence. It is not that they have no validity in themselves . . . 
But the proof they embody is not of the sensible order; if left to itself 
it only touches the reason and is concerned with abstractions.’ 

What is the Trinity by the Abbé Bernard Piault is an able piece of 
Trinitarian theology, with treatment of the Synoptics, St Paul and St 
John, and a summary of the history of the dogma in the early centuries. 
But the most telling thing in the book is the plea for a developed Trinitarian 
spirituality and its application to human society. A recent booklet on 
examination of conscience suggests that we include the fault of ‘never 
meditating on the Trinity’. 

‘A man is a Christian only when he has come to understand that it is 
not man who ascends to God, but God who comes down to give himself 
to us, and that from God comes all initiative.’ So ‘all true Christian 
spirituality is a spirituality of grace . . . it rests wholly upon grace, it 
consists in opening our hearts to grace, letting grace take complete 
possession of us, transform us, sanctify us, deify us, as a little child 
abandons itself to its parents allowing itself to be dealt with as they wish.’ 
This quotation of The Theology of Grace by Jean Daujat shows how 
radically Christianity differs from the approach of most of our con- 
temporaries. After a general survey on grace, we pass from the endow- 
ments and limits of human nature to the entirely gratuitous character 
of the supernatural, with its distinction from the natural order: ‘The 
notion of grace means that we are the recipients of infinite Love [which] 
we must receive by holding to it with our love’. The book is valuable, 
but not such a distinguished piece of work as some of the others. 

Post-Reformation Spirituality by Louis Cognet, is a little masterpiece 
which synthesizes the progress of recent studies in this field and provides 
an introduction to more specialized works. It summarizes the evolution 
of spiritual ideas from the Renaissance to St Teresa and St John of the 
Cross and then to the French School — Canfield, St Francis of Sales, 
de Bérulle, the Jesuit writers. There follow sketches — besides lesser 
writers — of Berullism, Condren, Olier, St John Eudes, the Christological 
mystics, abstract mysticism, the anti-mystics, the Quietist crisis, and the 
defeat of the mystics. 

The First Spiritual Writers is by the veteran scholar Pére Cayré, A.A., 
the author of the well-known Manual of Patrology (not Pathology, as 
the blurb says!) The keynote of the patristic writings is that ‘they introduce 
us into a region saturated with divine life, the fruit of baptism, and 
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snlivened by the action of the Holy Spirit, in whom Christ continues to 
tule the Church. In reality the Fathers are the first mystics of Christendom. 
in our time this aspect of their character is too often forgotten.’ We 
are inclined to go to the Fathers for apologetic snippets. Our author 
seeks to see them whole and in their spiritual life with the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit as central theme. Besides, theirs was a ‘mysticism not yet 
isolated from other spiritual activities of the Christian life; rather it was 
the soul and sustenance of that life’. So this short collection of general 
studies on the Fathers deals with them as ‘appointed instruments of the 
Spirit in the Mystical Body’, as ‘churchmen in the highest sense’, as 
‘contemplators of the great Mysteries’, ‘teachers of the Christian way of 
life’, ‘mystics and masters of the spiritual life’, and ‘Christian ascetics’; 
there are chapters on their ‘great devotions’ and their ‘importance for 
our time’, and a fine conclusion on ‘true sources of the Christian spirit’. 
The latter part of the book is chiefly inspired by St Augustine. 

Pére Joseph Lécuyer, c.s.sp., in his study What is a Priest follows up 
the observation that ‘in the West, the theology of the sacrament of Orders 
has not paid much attention to Pentecost and this has often resulted in 
insufficient account being taken of the part of the Holy Ghost in the 
Christian priesthood’. Hence the orientals have a richer and more precise 
teaching on the grace of the episcopate than the western theologians. 
Irenaeus calls this grace a charism of truth similar to that received by the 
apostles at Pentecost, and Hippolytus speaks of bishops as ‘the successors 
of the apostles, sharing in the same grace of the sovereign priesthood 
and the magisterium’. St Thomas eventually reached the same conclusion 
— that the episcopate is a separate order, the fullness of the priesthood. 
Again, it was because western theology gave primary consideration to 
the sacramental powers conferred by Orders rather than to the grace 
of the sacrament, that it was inclined to regard the tradition of the in- 
struments as the essential rite — a controversy now settled by Pius XII’s 
declaration that this rite is the laying on of hands. The diaconate represents 
Christ in his mission of serving his Father and serving men, and the 
grace received at ordination guarantees to the deacon’s service an entirely 
fresh effectiveness. Concentration on sacramental powers is one of the 
reasons why in the West the diaconate has become only a temporary 
office. For in reality it confers no extra sacramental power, and so the 
deacon can easily appear as a retarded priest; whereas it does confer a 
charisma, a spiritual enablement, to perform services for the good of 
the community. After considering the lower orders and the celibacy of 
the clergy, the author devotes a valuable last chapter to the Priesthood 
of the Faithful — so important for their participation in the Mass and 
for their whole Christian life and activity. This book is the more interesting 
as a contribution from a theologian teaching in Rome. 

A number of other works in the series are valuable apologetically. 
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The Problem of Evil by Frangois Petit, after presenting non-Christian 
myths and philosophical speculation, turns to the data of Revelation — 
the sketch of the development in the Old Testament is very well done. 
The explanations of St Augustine and St Thomas are then set out, and 
there follows a theological analysis of evil, of sin and evil, of evil and 
punishment, of the benefits of evil in prevention, reparation, perfecting 
power, of its cosmic nature and its future; finally there are practical 
conclusions. The treatment is sympathetic and could be helpful to many 
who are tormented by the problem. 

The Papacy by Count Wladimir d’Ormesson, formerly French 
Ambassador to the Holy See, gives us straightforward apologetic from a 
layman and an account of the history and influence of the Papacy into 
the most modern times. The Catholic Spirit by Pére André Rétif, s.s., 
returns from apologetic to theology in its discussion of the notion of 
Catholicity, which is first examined in Scripture and then considered as 
a property of the Church’s being and as a reality in process of formation. 
After that the book turns to Catholicity in history, to the Eastern Churches 
and the regard of the Holy See for them, and to the universal appro- 
priateness of Catholicism. There follows a chapter on the Catholicity 
of the Church in the modern world and a fine conclusion on the Catholic 
Spirit. Why We Believe by Canon Léon Cristiani, Dean of the Catholic 
Faculties at Lyons, who writes as a master of his subject, discusses the 
reason for Apologetics, its nature and limits, gives an historical account 
of the Apologists of the second century, and of the Christian centuries 
from St Augustine to Bossuet, sets out the classical arguments of 
Apologetics, and then discusses modern apologetics — Blondel and 
Pére Teilhard de Chardin. It concludes by a chapter on ‘a full, living 
apologetic’. Heresies and Heretics, by the same author, gives an account 
of these from the beginning of the Church to the present century. It ends 
with an account of Ecumenicalism which is sympathetic, but explains 
why the Catholic Church, conscious of the continuous assistance of the 
Holy Spirit which has protected her from every error during all these 
centuries, while she welcomes the desire for unity shown in the Ecumenical 
movement, cannot submit her divinely given Rule of Faith to com- 
promise. That would be treachery to her Founder, our only Saviour. 

The translation of these books is good on the whole, but it varies, as 
some of our quotations will have shown. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 
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Some Schools of Catholic Spirituality —a symposium by eight French 
authors and introduced by Jean Gautier, Director of Saint Sulpice; 
ranslated by Kathryn Sullivan, r.s.c.J. Pp. 387 (Desclee Company, 
New York, 1959) $7.75. 


One cannot demarcate accurately a school of spirituality or contrast 
me school except relatively with others. For they are all views of the 
same integral truth, all paths running in the same direction. Nevertheless 
here are schools distinguished by a particular point of view, a particular 
smphasis, a particular method. This book is an illuminating study of 
the most important and influential of these schools. They are attached 
mainly to particular religious orders (Benedictine, Franciscan, Dominican, 
Carmelite, Jesuit, Salesian, Oratorian) and expounded therefore by eminent 
French members of the orders concerned. Jesuit spirituality however is 
lermed Ignatian, rightly, because other schools of spirituality have been 
represented in the Society. And Mgr Francis Vincent who writes on the 
spirituality of St Francis de Sales does not appear to be himself a Salesian. 
if the Ignatian spirituality formulated in the Exercises admittedly cannot. 
be equated with Jesuit spirituality, this lack of correspondence between 
order and spirituality is and must be far truer of the Benedictine order. 
Indeed Abbot Winandy’s study makes it clear that many different 
upproaches to the spiritual life have been represented by Benedictine 
writers. The fact that Augustine Baker’s writings were officially approved 
oy the General Chapter might seem to make him the Doctor Mysticus 
of the English Congregation and through him affiliated its spirituality 
0 the medieval English spirituality represented by the Cloud of Unknowing 
and Hilton. But it is doubtful whether this spiritual tradition still enjoys 
ts former pre-eminence. It would perhaps be truer to speak of a Bene- 
lictine spirit than a Benedictine spirituality and this, I think, emerges 
rom Abbot Winandy’s chapter. In fact the spirituality of orders may 
‘use. St Thérése, though authentically Carmelite in her devotion to St 
john of the Cross restated the spirituality of St Francis de Sales and, 
ulthough she does not appear to have known his writings, of the Jesuit 
ie Caussade. The spirituality of the three is trustful adherence to God’s 
will in the outwardly unimportant events and duties of daily life. Her 
riginality was the imaginative garb she gave it with its wide popular 
uppeal. 

The spirituality of the Oratorian school, adoring adherence to the 
jispositions of the Incarnate Word in his mysteries, is distinctive not of 
he Oratory in general but of the French Oratory of the seventeenth 
entury and disciples, particularly M. Olier, outside the Oratory. 

The Catholic religion and accordingly Catholic spirituality is an ellipse 
vith two foci — God Transcendent and God Incarnate, Jesus Christ. 
articular individuals and particular schools emphasise one of these 
yoles rather than the other. To-day there seems to be a tendency to 
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depreciate the transcendental and negative theology of the pseudo- 
Denys and his disciples as hardly compatible with the Incarnation. 
Some indeed seem disposed to charge upon the Areopagite’s theology 
the guilt of the fortunate mystification which so long accredited it. This 
is unfortunate. Christian theology, above all Christian mystical theology, 
cannot stop at the Sacred Humanity but must pass in and through it 
to the Godhead. Even the pre-eminently Christocentric Franciscan 
spirituality here beautifully stated by Fr Valentin Breton adores and 
serves in and through Christ the Triune God. But it is the Carmelite 
Paul Marie de la Croix who insists most forcibly on the contemplative’s 
union with God in his simple Godhead. In this connection he lays bare 
the heart and meaning of devotion to our Lady. ‘Our Lady .. . represents 
all mankind. She is its soul athirst for God, longing for Him, hoping 
for Him .. . Our Lady is pure reference to God and to the life of God’. 
Of our Lord he says, ‘Christ who is the way towards the Father. .. 
becomes by this fact the milieu in which contemplation develops, the 
path it uses.’ In the depth of contemplation the foci coincide, the ellipse 
becomes a circle. Meanwhile to each school, indeed to every individual, 
his own attrait. 

A few points invite comment. It is misleading to speak as Pere Regamey 
does (109) of ‘The admirable reserve of St Thomas on the subject of the 
Immaculate Conception’. In common with all theologians of eminence 
before Duns Scotus St Thomas denied the doctrine, as did his order for 
centuries and as they were fully entitled to do. Even in the sixteenth 
century the Dominicans kept 8th December as a feast of Mary’s sancti- 
fication in her mother’s womb with Mass and Office affirming it. The 
feast was introduced, its liturgy probably composed by Blessed Raymond 
of Capua, St Catharine’s confessor. 

There is no evidence for a succession of Sons of the Prophets on Mount 
Carmel linking Elias with the Christian hermits (110), insufficient evidence 
for the Scapular vision. Great as is the authority of St Ignatius as a 
spiritual teacher, the authority of the liturgy is greater. The numerous 
liturgical prayers for health, mens sana in corpore sano, refute his exhor- 
tation ‘we should not prefer health to sickness’. We are to-day increasingly 
aware of an intimate connection between physical and psychological 
health corroborating from the medical standpoint the wisdom of the 
liturgy. 

It is a serious and unwarrantable exaggeration to affirm that when St 
Francis of Assisi began his mission ‘Christians who were faithful to the 
Church professed a formal religion without a soul. To them Christ was 
a name that recalled the memory of a benefactor of times long past whe 
in distant ages had ascended to a far away heaven’ (51). Had Catholics 
ceased to believe in the Blessed Sacrament? Was the Church no more 
than a corpse awaiting St Francis to resuscitate it? Pére Breton is more 
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persuasive in his exposition of the Franciscan ideal than in his criticism 
of the religious world outside. 

‘For Salesians the point of departure is God’s love, for Calvinists it is 
God’s hatred.’ (254) The latter statement is grossly unfair. Calvin’s point 
of departure was God’s absolute majesty. This fact is not invalidated 
by some untenable conclusions he drew. 

Can we ascribe to St Benedict ‘bilocation’— a literal duplication of 
bodily presence? (19) I can hardly think so. 

Unfortunately a book so full of valuable teaching has been seriously 
marred by inadequate translation. Too often a sentence is glaringly 
bad English and even apart from what light the context may supply un- 
intelligible. E.g. ‘divine theory’ for contemplation; (28) ‘Its duties became 
secular and once weakened, they were eventually absorbed’ ; (26) ‘Reflexive 
spirituality’. (39) Of Franciscan spirituality: ‘It will be possible for us to 
conclude that its absolute fidelity to Revelation, certified in its origins, 
its systematic elaboration, its strict observance constitute an exceptional 
differentiation’ ; (50-51) “His Christ suffices always and in all things to God;’ 
‘This Son suffices always and for all things to Thee.’ (56) Duns Scotus 
‘entered the school just in time . . . to free the pragmatic teaching of 
Revelation from secular infiltrations and Islamic accretions.’ (58) What 
sense can be extracted from this assertion is unacceptable. ‘God is not the 
implacable redresser of his offence.’ (61) ‘Episcopacy’ is used instead of 
‘episcopate’. (77) But I have quoted enough. Even well translated, how- 
ever, Pére Regamey’s chapter on Dominican Principles of Spirituality 
would be difficult reading. He has much that is valuable to say, subtle and 
acute discriminations of the difficult balance of contemplation, liturgy 
and adaptable apostolic work which is the ideal Dominican way of life, 
a balance so difficult indeed that it is seldom perfectly attained. But he 
lacks the art of saying it clearly. In this translation he is doubly obscure 
— obscurum per obscurius. E. I, WATKIN 


Augustine, Philosopher of Freedom by Mary T. Clark, R.s.c.J. Pp. 247 
(Desclee, N.Y., 1958) $4.50. 

IN spite of the author’s evident admiration for St Augustine’s achievement 
in securing for human free will a place in the philosophical thought of 
the West, and in spite of the plain conclusions drawn in her last chapter, 
‘Twentieth Century Views on Freedom’, the chief purpose of this book 
is to summarize his thought on this matter and to compare it with that 
of some of his most important predecessors and successors. The work 
falls into four parts. In the first of these Mother Clark draws out clearly 
the implications for human free will, ambiguous on the face of things, in 
the systems of Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, on the last of whom she is 
well qualified to write. She convincingly demonstrates his advance upon 
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both Plato and Aristotle in seeing true freedom as the possession of the 
One and as accessible to man through the acquisition of the Divine 
Independence; which in the Plotinian system yet necessarily excludes the 
exercise of free choice. 

In the analysis of St Augustine’s thought which follows, Mother Clark 
shows what he owes to Plotinus, to whose writings, incidentally, he was 
introduced by means of St Ambrose, and in what important respects he 
advances upon him in his understanding of the reality and the purpose 
of the gift of free choice. In fact she very satisfyingly establishes his right 
to be considered no less a Doctor of Freedom than the Doctor of Grace. 
This summary of his thought is enhanced by attractive and well-chosen 
quotations from his many relevant works, and forms, with the earlier 
section, much the best part of the book. The next part comprises studies 
of the subsequent developments upon St Augustine’s doctrine by St 
Anselm and St Thomas. The first of these is very good, but the latter 
suffers from over-compression and does not seem much more than a 
summary of the conclusions of others. The author finally leaps to present 
times, but here her considerations upon contemporary writers on freedom, 
though doubtless entirely justified, are too brief and general to carry 
much weight. One feels that this work has already been done much more 
adequately by Blondel, Maritain and others. This, however, does not 
apply to a fuller examination of the thought of Jean-Paul Sartre. 

The chief value of this work consists, then, in its historical and com- 
parative appreciation of St Augustine’s doctrine of freedom, and in 
underlining yet another aspect of his profound originality. It does not 
substitute at all for the only fruitful way to assimilate his teaching on 
freedom, which is to take it in its first and proper context, but it does 
usefully gather the strands of that teaching, and clarify it by relating it 
to the contemporary pagan philosophical traditions. 

DOM BENEDICT KENNEDY 


The Modernity of St Augustine by Jean Guitton. Pp. 89 (Geoffrey 
Chapman, London, 1959) 7s. 6d. 


Tus short book consists of a lecture given by M. Guitton in 1954 at 
meetings held to commemorate the sixteenth centenary of St Augustine’s 
birth. It will be appreciated best by those who, apart from being well 
acquainted with the Confessions and the City of God, have some familiarity 
with and sympathy for the thought of Hegel, Newman, Marx, Freud, 
Proust, Gide and Sartre. Indeed, M. Guitton’s intention in these chapters 
would seem to be to suggest particularly apposite points of resemblance 
between St Augustine and these moderns for others, more specialist 
perhaps than he, to develop more fully. These resemblances, as he in- 
dicates them, are certainly genuine and to the point. 
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In the section devoted to Freud, for instance, he observes that ‘the 
“libido” is there in the Confessions, as also the idea of the pervertibility, 
the actual perversion of infancy’, and that ‘we find both in St Augustine 
and Freud the idea that the psychic life goes deeper than the conscious 
level; that our consciousness arises out of a special sphere, the uncon- 
scious (which St Augustine calls memoria); and he conjectures what an 
Augustinian Freud or a psychoanalytical St Augustine would have been: 
‘No longer would the absolute from below (the flesh become conscious- 
ness) be called upon to explain the higher absolute, but it would be the 
likeness of the soul to God which would make itself felt, and which would 
be projected by becoming degraded, even into our carnal states and our 
unconsciousness’. Or again he suggests the possible deepening in an 
Augustinian Proust of that idea so strongly held by the latter that in 
recalling to memory time seemingly vanished we have a method of 
‘redeeming the time’, of regaining a kind of eternity. In none of these 
exercises, so liable to mere fancifulness, of ‘seeing parallels’ in figures 
aoe separated in time and outlook, does he seem to exaggerate or 

alsify. 

These particular studies are preceded by some reflections upon 
Augustine’s conception of existence in time, which M. Guitton con- 
siders our own age is able to appreciate better than any other, and are 
concluded by a chapter on his place in the history of Europe and the 
Church. Here, as throughout, his brief suggestions are of great interest 
and value. DOM BENEDICT KENNEDY 


The Benedictine Idea by Dom Hubert van Zeller. Pp. xii -+ 237 (Burns 
Oates) 215. 


Dom HUBERT VAN ZELLER has already given us a valuable commentary 
on the Rule; but, like others before him, he has found it impossible to 
sum up the whole of St Benedict’s thought within the framework of a 
commentary on the Rule itself. Like others before him, too, he is faced 
with the problems which arise when a sixth-century Rule is confronted 
with twentieth-century conditions, economic, social and spiritual. Which 
adaptations are legitimate, which would be betrayals? More than this; 
many of the adaptations — some of them not the least paradoxical — 
which have taken place in Benedictine life do not have their source 
merely in contemporary conditions, but have themselves a long and 
venerable history, approved by the Church and sealed by sanctity and 
by results. The author of a book entitled The Carthusian Idea would be 
faced with a much simpler problem; whether he were to consider Carthus- 
ian life in its past history or in its present realizations, its identity, not 
merely in fundamentals, but in material detail, would define his task. 
To write of The Benedictine Idea is to be faced by the disconcerting variety 
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of the realizations of this idea, both in the present and in the past; the 
doctrinaire will be tempted to repudiate much in the name of his doctrine; 
other temperaments will be tempted to approve of everything in the name 
of the results achieved. And again, no Benedictine comes to the study of 
the Rule without some praejudicium, because he reads and lives the Rule 
in the light of the living tradition of his own monastic family. Dom 
Hubert sets out to avoid both the doctrinaire and the ‘comprehensive’ 
approach by a historical study of the development of Benedictine life 
from its pre-Benedictine sources to its contemporary manifestations; 
and he applies to these data, as did Dom Cuthbert Butler in Benedictine 
Monachism, Newman’s seven tests of legitimate developments. It may be 
felt that these criteria are a little cumbersome for the purpose; and they 
have to be applied to a canvas of Haydon-like proportions which involves 
some intrepid generalizing, and a fair allowance of minor slips which 
in no way weaken the main argument. 

It was impressive to read D. Claude Martin’s courageous denunciation 
of commendam on pp. 136-7. But the author of Les Moines et leur Influence 
Sociale (1865) was a secular priest, the Abbé F. Martin. In the English 
translation of D. Destrée, he appears as Abbé Martin on p. 95, but on 
pp. 101-02 he has become Abbot Martin; and he is now identified with 
one who was neither Abbé nor Abbot, the saintly Maurist D. Claude 
Martin, familiar to many from a delightful chapter in Vol. VI of Bremond’s 
Sentiment Religieux. Naturally, too, there are judgements at a deeper 
level which not all will accept. Dom Hubert seems to suggest, for instance, 
that St Benedict’s Lectio Divina was originally simply ‘spiritual reading’ 
in its narrower connotation, and that it developed into ‘studies’ under 
the influence of the’ pastoral work of the basilican monasteries — whose 
function was surely liturgical rather than pastoral ? — and as the practice 
came in of advancing all monks to major orders. The word ‘studies’ 
can connote very different mental processes; certainly Lectio Divina 
was not research, whether theological or historical; it was spiritual in 
its purpose, but surely all early monastic tradition suggests that it was 
wider and more doctrinal in its scope than the expression ‘spiritual 
reading’ suggests to-day. In fact it might be argued, not that monks 
began to study because they began to be ordained, but that they were 
chosen for ordination because the traditional monastic culture of Lectio 
Divina was such an admirable preparation for the priesthood. No doubt 
any Benedictine reviewer would have his own list of points, major and 
minor, upon which he would differ from Dom Hubert. With the main 
drift of the book he can only feel deep sympathy. DOM AELRED SILLEM 
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The Quest for God by Dom I. Ryeland, 0.s.B. Translated by Dom Mathew 
Dillon, 0.8.8. Pp. 207 (Herder, 1959) 125. 6d. 


Ir you are the sort of person who takes his light reading from the Epistle 
to the Romans in the Douai version, you should enjoy this book. It 
consists of a couple of hundred pages containing sentences like the follow- 
ing: ‘In this redemptive immolation the two gestures of divine love, the 
giving and the uniting, are one’. ‘In a prodigious gesture of mercy, the 
Father has willed in His eternal designs to make this giving of his Son 
intimately personal to each individual Christian.’ ‘We may regard man’s 
co-operation with divine grace as being not the reason but the consequence 
or effect of his predestination to eternal life which is in itself entirely 
gratuitous.’ 

The less intellectual reader, if he perseveres with the aid of aspirins 
and damp towels, will find a great number of sound, if not particularly 
original, ideas, and occasionally something that will cause him to pause 
and reflect. However, the idea that the average pious layman might be 
helped by a book like this is fantastic; unless he were well-versed in 
theological jargon most of it would be unintelligible. 

In short: although many of the concepts in the mind of the author 
are possessed of both instructional and inspirational characteristics, the 

complexity and technicality of the phraseology in which they are formulated 
do not facilitate their impregnation of the reader’s intellect. 
DOM JEROME TOMLINS 


St Bernard of Clairvaux: Vita Prima Bernardi, translated by Geoffrey 
Webb and Adrian Walker. Pp. 130 (Mowbrays, 1960) Ios. 6d. 


IN recent years Mowbrays have published translations of several early 
Cistercians treatises and sermons. To this list the latest addition is a 
version of the Vita Prima Bernardi, maybe the first English version. By 
this means many people will be introduced to a saint whose history is 
perhaps better documented than that of any other medieval religious 
leader. Long before St Bernard’s death there was an official collection of 
his letters and, unknown to him, work on his Acta had been started by 
some of his friends and disciples. The result is preserved chiefly in the 
Vita Prima, not a critical biography, but a memoir of singular charm in 
which the wonder-worker seldom conceals the man and in which most 
of the anecdotes are reliable evidence of actual events. His temptations 
as a young nobleman and scholar, his trust as young abbot of a destitute 
community, the alternating illnesses and travels of his maturity, his last 
days, his lifelong impetuosity: each incident reveals an homogeneous 
personality, affectionate, fiery, gentle. 
The Vita Prima extends over some two hundred and forty columns in 
Migne and is not all equally attractive to modern taste. It is possible, 
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then, to justify the drastic editing which the translators have judged 
necessary, except in a case like that on p. 94 where the clause ‘in such a 
way that it is clear to all who read it (viz. St Bernard’s commentary on 
the Song of Songs), how intimately he was united to Christ, the bride- 
groom of the soul’ corresponds to nothing in the original passage from 
which the paragraph is derived (P.L. 185, coll. 291). Twice St Bernard’s 
eldest brother, Guy, has been misrepresented. On p. 34 (cf. P.L. 185, 
coll. 236) his name should be substituted for ‘Gerard’ and on p. 73 (cf. 
P.L. 185, coll. 253) the words ‘his young abbot and elder brother’ should 
be corrected to ‘his young abbot and younger brother’. Neither phrase 
is in the Latin. 

No canon of selection will suit everyone, but few are likely to deny 
that the translators have been wise to devote more than half their pages 
to the first book of the Vita Prima, written shortly before his death by 
William of St Thierry and covering the Saint’s early years and the ‘golden 
age’ of Clairvaux. This intimate portrait is illumined by rare qualities of 
judgement and style in the artist. “Even to this day his understanding of 
this mystery (viz. the mystery of our Lord’s Nativity) is especially deep, 
and when he speaks of it, his words are most eloquent and inspiring’ 
(pp. 17-18). Again: ‘All the time there is a conflict in his heart between 
his great desire for souls and the desire to remain hidden from the attention 
of the world’ (p. 45). In everything but Latin style the Cistercians stood 
for simplicity, and of that style — antithetical, scriptural in imagery, 
exact in rhythm, overflowing with what used to be called unction — 
William is a master. The style cannot be transmitted into contemporary 
idiom, but, despite some unnecessary archaisms, the translators have 
conveyed something -of the simplicity which made Clairvaux the beloved 
valley. Haec fuit in tempore illo sub abbate Bernardo et magisterio ejus 
in clarissima et charissima valle illa spiritualium schola studiorim: hic 
fervor regularis disciplinae, omnia eo faciente et ordinante, et tabernaculum 
Deo in terris aedificante secundum exemplar quod ei in monte ostensum 
est, cum in solitudine Cisterciensi cum Deo in nube habitaret. 

DOM BERNARD WILSON-SMITH 


Saint Joan: The Woman and the Saint by Etienne Robo. Pp. 127 (Sands) 
gs. 6d. 


THERE is a sense in which the scholar may legitimately claim that there is 
no such thing as a serious theatre. Its object is to entertain, its appeal 
is to those who feel, rather than to those who think. If rhetoric is ‘the 
harlot of the arts’ the theatre is her Piccadilly. Especially is this true of 
the drama which purports to be historical, for the demands of make- 
believe are rarely identical with the demands of truth. The serious student 
does not pursue the interpretation of time past through the unreality of 
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the stage, however brilliant, however satisfying as a work of art, for 
however the hands be clothed the voice remains the voice of a playwright, 
the man who writes for a play. In this respect St Joan has suffered more 
than most, whether by the poetry of Shakespeare, whether by the prose of 
Shaw, and the man who has caught the echo of her voice, or the voice 
of her contemporaries, in the wealth of testimony called forth by the 
two processes of the trial and of the rehabilitation, has a right to be 
indignant. 

Father Robo’s indignation is nicely timed, for, following in a great 
tradition, the talents of Miss Barbara Jefford are even now deployed in 
the propagation of the Shavian myth. This myth rests on two main 
fallacies. In the first place Shaw maintained that the process carried 
through by collaborators from fear of England was ‘honest’ and ‘excep- 
tionally merciful’, while the process prosecuted for the favour of France 
was ‘as corrupt as the contrary proceeding applied to Cromwell’. Some 
honest men, and I would include the notary Pierre Manchon, appeared 
in each; some notable poltroons, and Father Robo draws attention to 
that Bishop of Noyon who could not remember whether or not he had 
served on the original tribunal, likewise appeared in each. But, by any 
standard, history must decide in favour of the second process, and not 
least for the manifest blunt independence of the soldiers as well as of the 

OOF. 

y In the second place Shaw maintained, in a letter to Father Robo, 
‘Peasant girls, who have neither genius nor simplicity, do not, centuries 
after their death, be declared blessed, venerable, and gifted with super- 
natural revelations . . . you are not only free to drop all the nonsense 
about her being a simple peasant but bound to rank her as a mentally 
extraordinary genius.’ The life of St Bernardette is of itself enough to 
refute the prejudice. She was, curiously enough, perhaps of all the saints 
the one closest to St Joan alike in her character and, though at the first 
more destitute than the Maid, in her background. She was French, she 
was of peasant stock, she was simple, she was not well-schooled, she had 
the same devastating power of repartee, the same courage, the same 
conviction in the reality of her visions, the same sense of mission, she 
too was to outface a clerical commission, she too was to die young, she 
too was to die in agony, albeit the agony of a sick-bed not the agony of a 
gaol and of fire. ‘ ai © 

Not the least merit of this excellent slim volume, is that it drives a 
horse and cart through the dramatist’s claim that his ‘account is essentially 
correct and historical’. The play is without question good theatre, it is 
in its estimate of the saint incontrovertibly untrue. Nevertheless, this 
opportune work of destruction is by no means the primary aim of the 
book. 

St Joan: The Woman and the Saint made its first appearance in 1947 
in the form of a small booklet intended for Father Robo’s parishioners 
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of St Joan of Arc, Farnham, Surrey. Even if it has been enlarged since 
then, it is not in any formal sense a biography, it is in Father Robo’s 
words an attempt ‘to draw the portrait of the woman Joan of Arc was 
and of the saint she became’. It is a work of piety, but a work of informed 
piety, which is not unworthy of the author’s maxim ‘I have always held 
that the first duty of a hagiographer is to get his facts as correct as he 
can.” 

This lively and informative little work is in fact the best introduction 
to the Maid which has as yet appeared in English. It is to be hoped that 
one day time may be spared to Father Robo to write the full scale scholarly 
biography of her which is still so badly needed. 

DOM MARTIN SALMON 


Morals and Missiles, Catholic essays on the problems of War to-day 
edited by Charles S. Thompson, with an introduction by Michael de la 
Bedoyere. Pp. 76 (James Clarke) 2s. 6d. 


Tue authors of the essays are as follows: Archbishop Roberts, s.J., Fr 
Franziskus Strattmann, o.p., Canon F. H. Drinkwater, Christopher 
Hollis, E. I. Watkin, Sir Compton Mackenzie, Dom Bede Griffiths. 
The common ground between them is a conviction that the Church, and 
individual Catholics, should give a more definitely Christian answer to 
the threat of war; all the authors are opposed to the use of the Hydrogen 
Bomb or similar bombs, and they disagree with those who think it 
tolerable for Christians to manufacture, possess or use them. 

Archbishop Roberts suggests that every Catholic should look on this 
matter as one of real seriousness and try to come to a formal decision 
about his own attitude. For the rest his article is Socratic and Biblical 
in his usual very valuable way. From this and from other writings it is 
known that the Archbishop favours a conference of Catholics and other 
Christians on this subject and that he considers that Christians should 
look seriously on the ideal of non-violence as practised by Gandhi. 

Fr Strattmann writes the longest essay in the book. In it he rehearses 
the essence of his book War and Christianity; the reviewer echoes Arch- 
bishop Roberts in thinking that few people have read this and hoping 
that many more will. Fr Strattmann argues with his usual effectiveness 
against the casuistry employed by moral theologians and canon lawyers 
who have defended participation of Christians in war for the last four 
centuries. He establishes the right of a Catholic, as a Catholic, to be a 
conscientious objector. On this subject it is impossible to be perfectly 
logical, but one is left with the strong impression that Fr Strattmann’s 
case has fewer logical absurdities in it than that of his opponents — it 
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is undeniably closer to our Lord’s own ideal. He concludes: ‘Injustice 
will not be overcome by injustice, atomic bomb by atomic bomb or total 
war by total war. The baser—and every war is this —will only be 
overcome by the higher, evil only by good. Mars only by Christ.’ 

Canon Drinkwater argues the case he has argued so frequently else- 
where for humane war, war according to the rules. So long as there is no 
international sovereignty, no international agreement on disarmament, 
this one may say is the only really logical position — to recognize the 
position which is essentially one of chaos as between nations, all claiming 
an absolute right to act, constrained only by considerations of prudence, 
and to some extent by a tradition of natural and of international law 
which has grown only too painfully slowly. And yet it would also be fair 
to say that this is the most unrealistic of all the possible approaches. 
War is of its very nature not something subject to close control; it deals 
by definition in mass killing —it is one community against another. 
Once war has broken out it should indeed be the Christian aim to keep 
the fighting within certain bounds; but it is foolish to suppose that this 
has ever been or can ever be successful. The burnt and looted cities of 
past times and Hiroshima to-day are witness. Is it really enough for a 
Christian to say “Let us keep the fighting clean’? 

Christopher Hollis writes a very short piece in which he says that the 
ease of the pacifist to-day is strong; he does not look kindly on any 
attempt to erect such pacifism into an absolute principle, pointing out 
quite rightly that the Sermon on the Mount does not provide a practical 
code of conduct. But he thinks that the pacifist has a practical case to-day. 

E. I. Watkin argues on the traditional scholastic principles that no war 
to-day can be justified. There can be no question that his arguments are 
valid. This scholastic theory depended greatly on prognostication, and 
therefore, theoretically, it is always possible to come to different conclusions. 
Mr Watkin’s conclusions seem to be those which take complete account 
of the situation as it really is to-day. But he points out that as far as he 
knows no Bishop has ever condemned a war being waged by his own 
country as unjust and reminds us of the complete ineffectiveness of the 
ban by the Second Council of the Lateran on bows and arrows in warfare. 
The truth of course is, as we have pointed out above, that men have failed 
to create the necessary international organization which would make 
possible and ensure justice at this level. In such situations moral law has 
little chance of being observed by the majority of people, and to pro- 
mulgate it formally is foolish. But it is, I think, Mr Watkin’s point and 
that of four of the other contributors that the time has now come when 
Christians must take a step forward — the injustice of war has become 
something absolutely intolerable. estes 

Sir Compton Mackenzie speaks for the ‘dreamer’ or ‘idealist’. He is 
struck by the tremendous gesture by which Britain handed India to the 
Indians. ‘I declare my conviction that Britain could save the world by 
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completely disarming herself, and thus by a blazing act of faith, abolish 
war.” 

Dom Bede Griffiths is also concerned with ideals, those of the counsels 
of perfection. Too many Christians have been content for too long with 
the moral minimum. He points out that an adaptation of the gospel to 
everyday life can reach the point where little of the gospel is left: ‘At 
present it must be admitted that the command “Resist not him that is 
evil” has become almost a dead letter in the Church.’ He ends his piece: 
‘The secret of the power of non-violence was revealed in the death of 
Christ. There was then revealed a love which was capable of bearing 
every insult and torture and, finally death, without the least resistance, 
and which thereby raised a new power of life capable of transforming the 
world. The secret of this power still remains within the Church; it is 
her secret, her hidden life. It is in our power to learn this secret and to 
show forth this life that the Church and the world depend.’ 

It is, surely, a welcome sight, to see the teaching Church working in 
the friendly sort of way shown in this book — Archbishop Roberts 
states his case along with those of other priests and laymen. And it is 
noticeable that this book concerned with morals is not published with an 
imprimatur —no doubt the presence of an Archbishop amongst the 
contributors is sufficient guarantee. What better? The publisher is not a 
Catholic, and the contributors come from a wide variety of Dioceses — 
the implicit approval lent by an accompanying piece by a missionary 
Archbishop seems most happy. 

Reviews of this booklet were in some cases critical. The most notable 
was an article review in the February number of the Clergy Review 
where Dr McReavy dealt brusquely with the whole booklet. He was 
subsequently challenged to substantiate his arguments in The Catholic 
Herald. He modified his position somewhat and finally left some questions 
put to him unanswered. JOHN M. TODD 


Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche. Edited by Josef Héfer and Karl Rahner. 
Band III: Colet — Faistenberger. Pp. xvi + Coll, 1344. Band IV: Faith 
and Order — Hannibaldis. Pp. xii + Coll. 1352. (Herder, Freiburg im 
Breisgau) 77 DM (cloth) and 86 DM (half-leather) per volume. 


Tuis rich third volume of Herder’s theological lexicon, in which our own 
country looms large, suitably begins with a brief note on John Colet. 
As it also covers the letter ‘D’ for ‘Deutschland’ there is a great deal of 
useful and up-to-date information about the Church in Germany, in- 
cluding statistics showing that Catholics are 45 per cent of the population 
in the West, If per cent in the Soviet Zone, in the whole of Germany 
nearly twenty-five million out of just over sixty-nine million. Among 
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he strictly theological topics, Father Rahner provides a brief guide 
hrough the complexity of theories of the development of dogma. Matri- 
nony (Ehe) is fully discussed by a number of experts: in Church History, 
scripture, Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Canon Law, and Protestant 
hought. The many aspects of the Holy Eucharist here examined include 
Eucharistic training’: ‘the aid provided, with God’s grace, to young 
Christians to grasp the Mystery of the Eucharist with living faith and to 
gain the right attitude towards it.’ Illuminating articles on Eschatology 
lake up sixteen columns. Professor H. O. Evennett has contributed a 
uistory of the pre-Reformation Church in England, with a bibliography 
und a map of the English dioceses for this period. Mr E. I. Watkin has 
surveyed Church History up to the present time, concluding: ‘The 
iturgical revival has made little progress in England, but provides 
ground for hopes in the future’. Dr Herbert Hauhofer of Freiburg, after 
a brief examination of our ecclesiastical statistics, states: ‘The lay 
1postolate is only feebly developed’. 

Band IV: Feudalism and France, God and Grace, such subjects are 
pound to be treated in an encyclopaedia on this scale. But there are 
others less obvious and all are dealt with thoroughly, interestingly and 
at a length so proportionate to their importance that one must admire 
the work of the editors even more than that of the authors. It must have 
been a difficult task to keep so many contributors so utterly to the point, 
sspecially when more than 250 of the 800 live outside Western Germany. 
Eight maps illustrate the Church history of France, its present diocesan 
organization and the distribution of the Catholic population. Repro- 
ductions of paintings of the Nativity (Geburt Christi) and the Last Judge- 
ment (Gericht, jiingstes) supplement the articles on that subject. Many 
of the great controversial questions of theology have their place in this 
volume: Grace (Gnade) and Faith (Glaube) are discussed in their Scriptural 
setting, in the history of theology, and systematically, by a variety of 
authors determined to be fair to all sides in questions still under dis- 
cussion, thoroughly conversant with their sources and completely up 
to date in their approach and in their use of the latest works — both 
Catholic and Protestant, and in various languages. | EDWARD QUINN 


The Mass of the Roman Rite by J. A. Jungmann, s.J., translated by F. A. 
Brunner, C.ss.R., and revised by C. K. Riepe. Pp. 567 (Burns Oates) 7os. 


FR JUNGMANN’S massive two-volume treatise, Missarum Sollemnia, 
which was first published in 1949, has long since established itself as a 
masterpiece of erudition. The subsequent appearance of an English 
ranslation has proved a great boon to readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Now, at the author’s own suggestion a one-volume edition 
yas been prepared, with the object of rendering the book accessible to 
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an even wider circle. The compression of 958 pages of matter into a single 
volume of less than 600 pages has required some drastic omissions. Thus 
the copious notes and references that are so important a feature of the 
original are missing, and wherever possible the text itself has been abbrevi- 
ated. On the credit side, the opportunity has been taken to bring the 
revision up to date in accord with the fourth German edition of 1958. 
Furthermore Fr Jungmann has contributed an entirely new chapter on 
the Rite of Commingling. 

As a single-volume treatise of primary importance on the history and 
development of the Mass Liturgy, the book claims a unique and un- 
challenged position. For the ordinary reader it could hardly be more 
complete. The serious student, however, will necessarily prefer to consult 
the generous critical apparatus of the full edition. 

DOM GREGORY MURRAY 


Rhythmic Proportions in Early Medieval Ecclesiastical Chant by J. W. 
Vollaerts, s.J. Second Edition. Pp. xix + 245 (E. J. Brill, Leiden, Holland) 


THaT a book of such limited appeal as this should have gone into a 
second edition within two years of its publication is an impressive demon- 
stration of its importance and of the welcome it has received among 
students. Indeed no one who has examined it with an open mind can 
doubt that it provides the most convincing treatment of the vexed question 
of chant rhythm that has yet appeared. In view of this fact, it is strangely 
significant that even two years after its publication no public comment 
has emerged from the authorities at Solesmes, either in commendation 
or condemnation. Their silence is both impressive and understandable. 

The new edition introduces a number of verbal improvements, mainly 
in the direction of more idiomatic English and consequent clarity of 
meaning; but in one or two places positive errors have had to be corrected, 
Needless to say, these latter were of minor importance and in no way 
detracted from the book’s essential value. The same is to be said of 
various verbal blemishes that still remain. 

No one who has any ambition to rediscover the authentic rhythm of 
the early chant as revealed in the best manuscripts can afford to neglect 
this book. As a reliable and entirely objective guide, it stands alone. 

DOM GREGORY MURRAY 
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he Life and Work of Edmund Bishop by Nigel Abercrombie. Pp. xv ++ 
39 (Longmans, 1959) 7os. 


IDMUND BisHop died in 1917. In spite of the anxieties of the war, he 
eceived full measure of praise for his achievements as a liturgiologist 
nd historian, both in the secular and learned press. Four years later his 
chievements were summed up with clarity and adequacy by Abbot 
Suthbert Butler in the Dictionary of National Biography. From that 
ime onwards his memory began to fade, although from time to time 
iditors of the DOWNSIDE REVIEW published articles which were discovered 
a a more or less finished state among his papers during the years 1921-34. 

It has fallen to Mr Nigel Abercrombie to revive the memory of a great 
cholar and to give him a permanent place in the history of English 
satholicism. No one could be better fitted for the task. Mr Abercrombie 
3 a distinguished civil servant and he combines scholarship and sympathy 
vith a deep appreciation of the achievements of a fellow civil servant, 
vho abandoned the Board of Education at the earliest opportunity to 
nable himself to devote all his time to his work in the British Museum. 
\ pension of £150 after twenty-one years’ service appears to have been 
is sole means of subsistence. Although kept in gold in a leather bag 
inder his bed, and doubtless carefully administered, it seems a small 
nough sum on which to build up an extensive library and carry out 
requent voyages liturgiques. We are given so much detail of Bishop’s 
ife and habits, even to the times of the trains he took from Victoria to 
ewes, that the answer to this financial conundrum would have been 
velcome, 

Undoubtedly Bishop is an interesting character. He gave far more 
han he received. It seems clear that the reputations of others owed more 
han perhaps could be conveniently acknowledged in public to his work 
ind researches. Yet he does not appear to have objected to the use of 
1is own efforts by others. It is clear that he must have been a man of no 
wdinary stature. Abbot Cuthbert Butler, who knew him intimately, 
lescribes him in Dictionary of National Biography as ‘a man of singular 
harm, striking appearance, and old world courtesy’. Perhaps the key 
o his character and behaviour is to be found in Professor Knowles’s 
yenetrating foreword, in which he refers to ‘his physical and psychological 
andicaps which made him something of a hidden and lonely figure’. 
This gives the clue to some of the more puzzling sides of Bishop’s character, 
vith its irrational twists and prejudices. It is abundantly clear that ‘it 
vas apparently in the excitement of partisan hostilities that the motive 
orce came to inspire and direct him to really creative work.’ He was a 
lifficult and even cantankerous man on occasions. He could attribute 
inworthy motives for the attachment to theories which to him were 

tenable. His opposition to Guéranger was based as much on a dislike 
f the Abbot’s conservatism both in politics and religious outlook as 
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on his liturgical approach. The author suggests, and with reason, that 
his violent opposition to Duchesne lay in the fact that he had committe 
‘the supreme treason, the prostitution of scientific method for the sake 
of a thesis, in order to keep up his position as chef d’école’. Brightmar 
was supposed to have sacrificed the integrity of textual criticism to justifh 
Anglo-Catholicism. : 

He had other prejudices. Influenced perhaps by a certain reluctance 
among his English Benedictine friends to welcome the arrival of the 
French and Beuronese monks, who were suspected as being full o: 
reforming zeal and criticism of the English Congregation for their lack 
of external monastic observance and adherence to the cenobitic life 
Bishop allowed himself to disregard all sense of proportion and ever 
charity when the new arrivals entered the literary field. His attitude t 
Erdington and to the efforts of the Beuronese Dom Wilfrid Wallac 
again shows a prejudice run wild. He regards Wallace’s Life of St Edmun¢ 
of Canterbury as ‘a legacy of venom, designed and effectual, to corrup 
the English Catholic Church’. At first he had little sympathy with th 
French monks at Farnborough, but as time went on he found in Abbo 
Cabrol and his collaborators some of the spirit and zeal which he hopec 
might be perpetuated at Downside. 

Most of Edmund Bishop’s life and therefore of his work centred rounc 
Downside and the members of the Community who were in sympathy 
with his outlook. His first contact with Downside was in 1880 accordins 
to Gasquet. Fr Gilbert Dolan, at that time Librarian and Editor 0. 
Ralph Weldon’s Chronicle of the English Benedictines, which had com 
to Bishop’s notice, invited him to Downside in 1881. Bishop replie 
looking forward with ‘delight to see the reviving glories of St Benedic 
on our dear native soil’. He did not however pay his visit until 1883 
Thereupon began the long and vital connection with St Gregory’s whicl 
was to have such momentous consequences. Almost every year unti 
1915 when failing health kept him at Barnstaple, Edmund Bishop was a 
Downside. It was to his Downside contacts that he owed the buildin; 
up of a secure background which restored his sense of self-confidence 
in his own abilities. ‘God knows’, he wrote in 1889, ‘that I come fron 
those who in this world are nought.’ He was conscious always of a sens 
of social inferiority and of the fact that he was the eighth son of a Wes 
Country innkeeper who owed everything to the patronage of the Duk 
of Somerset. Through Downside he was brought into a new circle o 
friends who could and did appreciate his learning and integrity. Everar 
Green, rouge dragon, ‘the stuttering, talkative, uninhibited, charming 
sociable Green’, took up the former clerk of the Board of Educatior 
introduced him to the numerous friends and acquaintances which hi 
position at the College of Heralds enabled him to make. Green was i: 
every sense a ‘character’. He cultivated bluntness of manner and speec: 
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as part of his social technique. When Bishop consulted him on entering 
the religious life at Downside he was dissuaded strongly by Green with 
the observation that ‘the men there [at Downside] are such cads’. It was 
a deep but “quarrelsome sort of friendship’. The social ease and material 
prosperity of Green irritated Bishop who resented the hauteur and slight 
touch of patronage which was shown to him. There were frequent 
explosions, but the deeper basis of friendship survived to the end. 

The most formative influences on Bishop were in the monastery, and 
especially Ford, Gasquet and Cuthbert Butler. The three were great men, 
outstanding in their own way, attractive, receptive and united on the 
immediate aim of a complete reform of the machinery of the government 
of the English Benedictine Congregation. Bishop played no mean part 
behind the scenes in supporting the leaders of the Downside movement, 
who in their turn had no hesitation in exploiting both his academic gifts 
for the presentation of their case, and the freedom allowed to a postulant. 
He found himself swept into a movement, not unfree from elements of 
adroitness if not intrigue, which to say the least must have been very 
distracting for a postulant seeking the religious life in all its simplicity. 

Many doubted his wisdom in abandoning his work at the Board of 
Education, the opportunities in the British Museum and the company 
of foreign scholars which meant so much to him. Looking back after he 
returned to the world he wrote ‘I do think this, that I came to Downside 
not with the determination to do this or that, but just simply in the 
single mind to do God’s Will just as it might come to me’. Yet later he 
referred to his ‘unhappy connection with the A—BC’, and his diaries 
show the childish side of his character when confronted with the in- 
evitable demands of community life. An unquoted contemporary who 
knew him well wrote: ‘throughout his life there were traces of the spoilt 
child, the pet of his mother and sisters, and five elder brothers’. He was 
conscious of his ability, depended upon the admiration of others, and was 
sustained by the privileged position in which he found himself as a leader 
among the reformers, not withstanding the fact that he was entirely 
ignorant of the monastic life in its practical form. 

Gasquet was Bishop’s greatest friend. Ford, upon whom the whole 
reform movement depended, and who led his followers to ultimate 
success, was never a friend at all. It may be doubted if he felt any 
particular admiration for Bishop, or perhaps any great need for his 
services. Certainly he had not the attitude of the disciple which was 
shown by Cuthbert Butler and Hugh Connolly. Bishop’s feelings for 
Ford are expressed very clearly and are much more indicative of Bishop’s 
character than as an objective judgement of Ford. In 1889 he wrote of 
him in his diary: ‘the Prior’s character is perfectly cold or rather his 
nature. The education of the Anglo-Benedictiones is calculated to produce 
1 mind, essentially sceptical, the type of man who is essentially not a man 
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of faith.’ He accused Ford of ‘repugnance to anything that looks like 
power to form an independent judgement, to any man who keeps his 
soul his own . . . I find it hard to forgive Fr Edmund.’ Ford was essentially 
a realist and a statesman. He knew what was possible in theory and in 
practice. His main aims were secured by the Bull Religiosus Ordo, which 
abolished the office of Provincial and arranged for the division of the 
parishes belonging to the Congregation among the Houses, and placed 
them and the priests serving them under the direct jurisdiction of the 
monastic superiors. Discussions on the cenobitical life and the abandon- 
ment of parochial work in favour of the claustral life and higher studies 
seemed to Ford at this stage unreal and unwise. Although the Beuronese 
and French foundations in England emphasised enclosure and the absence 
of external activities, Ford did not believe that English monks really 
wanted permanently to stay in their monasteries. Bishop was shocked 
by the realism and perhaps apparent lack of principle implied by such 
remarks of Ford as ‘People want to stay in only because it suits their 
convenience’ or ‘By the time men get to thirty-five, all are glad to leave 
and get out of it.’ 

A still harsher judgement was passed on Ford in 1900 when all had 
been attained, and yet Bishop could write after the election of Ford as 
the first Abbot: ‘Under the unhappy Priorship of Father Fowler the 
Benedictine life and the religious spirit were gravely prejudiced and 
imperilled. Under Prior Ford and the six years of religious atrophy 
marked by his rule, they are both dead. The upper part of the house was 
utterly dissatisfied with the way in which the Prior had relaxed all bonds 
of discipline . .. The upper part of the house was for F.A.G.’ Contempor- 
ary reactions have.a special value to the historian, and there can be no 
doubt that there was a deep temperamental cleavage between Ford and 
Bishop. Bishop’s influence, however, on Abbot Cuthbert Butler was 
decisive. In 1892, three years after Bishop had left Downside, Dom 
Cuthbert was allowed to invite Bishop once more to the monastery to 
assist him in his specialized studies, a permission given by Prior Fowler 
to encourage Butler not to seek the religious life elsewhere. The deter- 
mination of Abbot Butler from 1906 onwards to create the necessary 
conditions for permanent claustral life at Downside had Bishop’s full 
support. Bishop wished to create a school of higher studies at Downside, 
perhaps as the main work of the monastery. But he forgot that scholar- 
ship is a rare gift and that the demands of the school were bound to 
prove formidable on the community. Nor did he realize fully that higher 
studies cannot be carried on without a good deal of travel, and undet 
circumstances which are hardly claustral. His devotion to Gasquet is 
one of the most pleasing features of his character. He gave without 
reserve of his knowledge and energy, and his share in creating the 
reputation of the Cardinal cannot be overestimated. 
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The account of the Modernist Movement and the reign of Pius X 
throws a new light on a period of history in the Church which is slowly 
yielding up its secrets. He was out of sympathy with new policies and 
endorsed the view of a correspondent who declared that the Decree of 
Frequent Communion was ‘opus operatum run wild’. He had seen his 
fears over the controversy on Anglican orders justified, and he feared 
for the future. Nor was he in sympathy with the prevailing trend of 
ecclesiastical opinion, and found it difficult to contain his bitterness and 
the sense of frustration which intelligent members of the laity felt. 

It is difficult within the limits of a review to do adequate justice to the 
learning and competence which has gone into this book. It is more than 
an account of the life and work of a distinguished if almost forgotten 
scholar. Future writers, whether on the history of the Benedictines in 
this country, or on the development of the liturgy, will find here the 
quarry for further investigation and development. It will be a permanent 
addition to the select number of books of real value on the history of 
the Church in England. DOM WILFRID PASSMORE 


Letters and Papers from Prison by Dietrich Bonhoeffer (C.S.M. Press — 
Fontana Books) 2s. 6d. 


Tuis little book takes us into a world of serenity and of indomitable 
faith and hope amid some of the worst conditions that the late war had 
to offer. The author was a pastor of the German Confessional Church; 
a university professor who abandoned a brilliant career to take up pastoral 
work during the darkest days of the Hitler regime, and who ended his 
life in a concentration camp at the hands of the common hangman in 
April 1945, only a few months before Germany’s liberation was achieved. 

The collection of letters with which the book opens and falls into two 
groups — those to his parents and those to a friend of long standing. 
The first group are marked —as is perhaps to be expected — by the 
writer’s constant assurances as to his own well-being, the lack of any 
need for concern for him; his joy when those dear to him are able to 
visit the prison, even if he himself was not permitted to see them; his 
constant hope of ultimate release. In the latter part of this group, when 
it would seem that conditions had become more severe and personal 
amenities more restricted, it is touching to encounter the humility with 
which he apologizes for a reference to the need for toothpaste and coffee 
beans. 

More interesting in this section of the letters is the strong ‘liturgical’ 
background that seems to dominate the writer’s thought. Strange at 
first sight in one who claims to be a pastor of a Protestant Church; but 
he seems to be sustained throughout by the thought of the message and 
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lesson of each great Christian feast as it presents itself for commemora- 
tion. Perhaps this helps to give us an understanding of the almost mystical 
spirit that in its turn seems to pervade the second collection of letters — 
those to a close friend and fellow-pastor. 

Here — more than in the first group — as is again to be expected — 
we see something of the horror of the conditions under which these 
letters were written. And yet there is never a word of complaint — against 
the system perhaps, but not against those who were forced to carry it 
out. The only group of people who do come under his censure are those 
among his own fellow prisoners who exhibit signs of cowardice or weak- 
ness when the town of their imprisonment became a target for the bombers 
of the Allied Air Forces. His scorn in these circumstances has something 
of the whip-lash sting about it. His own serenity under these conditions 
is only accounted for by his own marked awareness of ‘the presence 
of God’— though he does not advert to it in these terms. As the second 
group of letters works towards its climax his longing, or rather his need 
for solitude becomes more marked. Visits from fellow-prisoners become 
interruptions; he admits to a dread of having to mix with people once 
again when the otherwise longed for release arrives. 

And this is the other noteworthy aspect of these letters. The constant 
reiteration of the assurance — it is more than a hope — that the next 
Christmas, the next Ascension Day, the two friends will certainly be 
together. In the meantime — work, as regular and as unremitting as 
conditions and not always too robust health make possible. The result 
is the discussion of a wide range of subjects, or reports of work of varied 
description undertaken; even the urge to write verse as being the most 
adequate medium of the expression of his own deep-rooted faith and 
trust (of which we are given a selection later in the book). Of this group 
of the letters the most interesting, perhaps, are those which form a group 
by themselves on pages 106 to 119 and are concerned with the discussion 
of a ‘theological theme’ which the correspondents set themselves and 
which are concerned with the development of leading points of the 
Barthian theological system and its trend in a gradually traditional 
direction. 

As well as these two groups of letters we are also given a series of 
papers —a review of the political situation in Germany over the pre- 
ceding ten years; the outline of a proposed book; and two ‘sermons’, 
The latter being the author’s contribution to a wedding and a baptism 
which the circumstances prevented him from attending. Of these the 
former is a clear and deep-searching exposition of the principles of 
marriage as understood from the viewpoint of Christian teaching; in 
particular the writer stresses the fact of marriage as being the support 
and guardian of love. By comparison the ‘sermon’ on baptism is little 


more than a series of comments on current affairs and is accordingly 
disappointing. 
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Among what may be called the gems of this collection is the section 
headed ‘Stations on the Road to Freedom’. Here perhaps more than 
anywhere do we obtain a real insight into what, for want of a better 
word, we may call the author’s spirituality, and which shows us to what 
a degree of detachment he had attained by the time he was called to face 
his death at the comparatively early age of thirty-nine. Perhaps what in 
fact proved to be almost his last words may be taken as a summary of 
his whole life — ‘This is the end — for me the beginning of life’. 

DOM COLUMBA THORNE 


The Priest and the Sick in Mind by A. A. A. Terruwe, M.D. Pp. 123 (Burns 
Oates, London). 


Any priest who works in a large parish will be bound, in the course of 
his contacts with his people, to meet a number of men and women who 
are psychopathic personalities or are suffering from one or other of the 
neuroses; not to speak of psychoses. He needs help to try and make 
some judgement about these people and how he should deal with them 
or what advice he should give them; and whether he should try and help 
them personally or try and find experts to whom he can hand them for 
advice and care from the medical point of view. Dr Terruwe attempts 
to provide this instruction and advice in this book and she has much 
that is practical to say, not only about the illnesses themselves but also 
on the best way for a priest to approach such people and the entangle- 
ments in which they will strive to involve him and how these had best 
be dealt with. 

Of course some doubt must remain as to whether the priest will manage 
to diagnose the cases which are described. There is always this difficulty 
in reading books on medicine or psychiatry, that often the symptoms 
of each disease are so closely allied with those of some other illness that 
it is very difficult to know which one is really dealing with. However, 
as he cannot avoid meeting these sick people, the priest will have to do 
his best with the information available to him. 

Sometimes one is inclined to question theories of the author. It is true 
that most of what she says can be placed in the context of ideas and 
theories with which one is familiar and sometimes even new light is thrown 
on certain points, e.g. the connection between feeling, emotions and 
thinking. On the whole she accepts a good many ideas of Freud though 
it is difficult to see just why she rejects the idea of the super-ego (p. 63). 
If the super-ego is seen as an emotional complex originating in childhood 
from the experience of the child with adults, a fact which can be daily 
seen in practical experience, then far from being an absolutely unacceptable 
concept it turns out to be very useful to enable us to get our bearings in 
the fluid conditions of psychic life. We find that neurotic people often 
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have to obey the emotional ideas of adults with whom they came into 
contact when they were small children: these prohibitions and impositions, 
which have nothing to do with real life are often so strong that they will 
prevent the sick person from entering properly into the tasks of life. 

As an example of this we can take the experience of a child therapist 
who had children referred to the clinic as being unable to read at the 
age of ten years. In each case it was found that the children complained 
that there was too much light in the classroom where they had to work. 
It was also found that they had very ‘perfect’ mothers, whose great fear 
was that the children should learn anything that the mothers considered 
‘not quite nice’. When a new mother, in the form of the therapist, took 
a different view of life the children read perfectly in a surprisingly short 
time. This example shows that the tyranical super-ego, formed by the 
puritanical ideas of the ‘good Mother’, was not just a fantasy of Freud 
but a painful and powerful complex in the psyches of these children. 
Such examples could be multiplied endlessly. 

But though one need not agree with absolutely all the author puts 
before us, this does not really detract from the helpfulness of the book, 
perhaps specially for those who have to give pastoral instruction 
to students. DOM OSWALD SUMNER 
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